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RURTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  1  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th,  1896,  I  received 
my  first  treatment  from  Dr.  A.  M.  Browne,  of 
the  Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  After  receiving 
my  first  treatment  he  fitted  a  truss  on  my  body, 
which  I  wore  day  and  night,  receiving  six  treat- 
ments in  five  weeks.  On  July  25th,  1  received  a 
certificate  from  Dr.  A.  M.  Browne,  being  com- 
pletely cured.  While  receiving  treatment  I  at- 
tended to  my  business  and  daily  occupation.  I 
have  discarded  my  truss,  which  is  the  first  time 
in  30  years,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  permanently 
cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Wakburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms  429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


KEEP  IT  HflNDV. 

•  Jonnson's  BiaciT  Oil, 

THE  GREAT  HEflliING  BRIiSfl|VI. 


Mothers  will  find  Johnson's  Black  Oil 
the  best  in  the  world  for 

fiupns  and  Scalds,  Cuts, 
Bruises  and  Sofes. 

Taken  internally  for  Gravel  and  Urinary 
Disorders.    Uselul  for 

Bat*b  "M/ipe  iAAounds    ^    ^ 

and  other  accidents  to  horse,  dog 
or  any  animal 

Sold  at  all  stores.    Genuine  only  when  bearing  the 
signature  of 


OPINIONS  OF  OUR  LEADING  MEN. 

President  Angus  M.  Gannon  says  of  the  Keeley 
Treatment. 

"I  thought  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  what  Dr.  Keeley  has  done  scien- 
tifically in  counteracting  the  terrible 
evils  of  intemperance.  His  treatment 
strengthens  men  physically,  mentally 
and  morally.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity to  become  men  amongst  men. 
Is  there  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow 
beings  that  can  fail  to  say:  I  view  Dr. 
Keeley  as  engaged  in  a  most  commend- 
able work?  I  trust  his  good  work  may 
continue."    ANGUS  M.  CANNON, 

President  Salt  Lake  Stake. 


Call  at  the  Keeley  Institute,  166  W.  Second  North, 
or  address  Lock  Box  480,  Salt  Lake,  lor  full  informa- 
tion and  literature.  All  inquiries  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. 


RR0RE:3SI0INAL3. 


H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET.  New  York. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  address  31213  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  Oiti 

I  GHflS.  M.  GftNNON,  j 

1  D©NTIST.  i 


I  ROOMS  238  a  239,   CONSTITUTION  BUILDING.  | 

o  e 

H.    L.  nOODY 

RECENTLY    OF     NEW    YORK 

Expert  Optician, 

Glasses  fitted  for  all  errors 
of  refraction.  Glasses  for 
Astigmatisni  a  specialty. 
Difficult  cases  Invited. 
Tests  and  advice  free. 
t^oom  422,  Constitution  Building. 

MRS.  M.  E.  RANDALL 

state  agent  for  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Soap 
The  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  And  also  for  tlie  following 
celebrated  works:  Stattord  New  Edition  of  Shake- 
sphere;  "Famous  American  Men  and  Women;"  "The 
Story  of  Cuba,"  a  fust  selll;ig  book;  "Turkish  Cruel- 
ties;" "The  Library  of  American  Literature,"  for 
reading  In  graded  schools.  I  want  an  agent  In  every 
city  and  town  of  the  State  for  these  books.  I  will  pay 
good  commission.     Write  for  particulars.     Constitu- 

on  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


IN 

Elocution  m d^ 

Physical  Cultu'rE 

FOR  TERMS,    ETC.  ADDRESS 

CHRISIENSEN'S  DANCING  flCHDEMy,  ■    ■  GONTINENTIIL  MARKET, 

Salt  Lake    City,  Utfcih. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS  SPACE  FOR  NEXT  ISSUE 


C.  D.  SCHETTLER 

Guitar  Virtuoso  and  Maniolinist. 

First  prize  winner  at  the  Denver  Eisteddfod,  has 
opened  his  studio  at 

58-58    MAIN    STI?EET 

and  guarantees  to  teach  the  most  artistic  music  for 
the  instrument.  For  further  particulars  call  or 
correspond  with  room  1 ,  56-58  Main  St. 


LANDSCAPE 


GHRISTOPHERSON,  Manager. 


SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


o„ 


417  °+ 


GROWERS  AND  INPORTERS  OF     *     * 

.     *     *     CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Utah  Commercial  and  Savings  Banl<. 
State  Road  betireen   ru/i  and  121/1  Soul/i,       -     Salt  Late  City. 

THE  *  TEMPLE  *  BflRBEl?  *  SHOP 

Opposite  entpanee  to  Tabepnacle. 

One  oi  the  BEST  TOflSO Riaii  PHRliORS 
in  the  city.  Jill  WoPk  GuaPanteed.  The 
latest  styles  in  f4aip  Cutting  a  Speeialty. 
rio  Waiting,  plenty  of  HPtlsts  to  uiait  on 
you. 

THE  TEMPLE  BARBER  SHOP, 

Opposite  the  Tabernacle,       -       Soutj]  Temple  St. 


Dr.J.B.Keysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1-2-3  -^i 

240  IBain  St.,  First  Door  Nortli 
Of  Wallier  House. 


DEJiTISTRY 


UP  TO 
-S-DATE 


Good  Set  of  Teeth J  8.00 

Best  Set,  No  Better  Made 10.00 

Amalgam  or  Silver  Fillings 1.00 

Gold  Fillings Prom    1.00  up. 

Teetli  Cleaned 1  00 

Solid  Gold  Crown   6.00 

Come  in  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teetb  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH.  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CANT  BE  TOLO  FROM  NATURAL  TEETH,  $5.00 

GROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  Challenge  Compeiitlon  In  this  Specialty  either  as  to  Price  or 
Quality  of  Work  at  any  Price. 

F.  fiaerbaeh  &  Bro. 

DRY  GOODS,  FflflGY  GOODS,  jHlLIiIflERY, 
GflRPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


Establisl^ed  1864. 


Ope  price  to  /ll!. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metalllo, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covared  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Fumistilngs  kept  constantly  oa 
band. 
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Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  268  B.  1st  South,  one 
and  a  halt  blooks  east  of  Theatre. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 

^5=^-,=^-^    AND  PAr  FOR  IT  BEFORE  OIV- 
-U  :;  I  NO  IT  A    TRIAL 

1  The  firm  who  is  alraid  to  let 
you  try  their  incubator  be- 
_ ;_  L'  fore  buying  it  has  no  faith 
[  "  in  their  machine.  We  will 
Ij  ^  sell  you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
=»=-  Not  a  Cent  until  tried, 
and  a  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes'  attention 
a  day.     We  won 

FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  catalogue 
will  cost  you  5c  and  give  you  $100  worth  of  prac- 
tical information  on  poultry  and  incubators  and 
the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Houses,  etc,  25c.  N.B. — Send  us  the 
names  of  three  persons  interested  in  poultry  and 
25c  and  we  will  send  you  '  The  Bicycle;  Its  Care 
and  Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus 
trations,  worth  |5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  1105,  Deleware  City,    Del 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


f^kii» 


Office  74  Main  Street,  with  Daynes  &  Goalter. 

'— TELEPHONE  499. 


HKG7VTMN  St  SON. 

PlOrlEEH  TAmOH?  OF  UTAH- 

E   HAVE   just  received    the  most    compieifc 

line    of    Domestic    and    Imported    Woolen 

Suitings  that  can  be   found  in  the    city.      All    the 

latest   in  Scotch  Cheviots  and  Tweeds;  Casimeres 

and  Clay  Worsteds.     Beautiful  Linings  to  match. 

OUR  ^18.00  SUITS  CAN   NOT 
BE  DUPLICATED.       .... 

We  make  a    specialty  of    Dress    and    Evening 


Suits. 


JOHN  HflGMflN  k  SON, 


172  STATE  STREET, 
NOTE  THE  ADDRESS.- 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Salt  Iiake  Shoe  &  f^epairing  Co., 

372  5.  Main  Street.     Near  4th  South. 

,.^-  ^  SCIENTIFIC  FOOT  FITTERS.  FOOT  ■  WEAR 
DOCTORS.  Old  Shoes  made  as  Artistic  as  New.  We  are 
Experts  in  our  Business.  Prices  Consistent  with  the  Times. 
Work  Called  For  and  Delivered.     Drop  us  a  Postal. 

HKND   SBiniBD    F-ROTl^    $6. SO   Ul=>. 
GOODYEKR  Sni©L.T  TO  ORDBR   $S  O'^-, 


The  Temple 
Pharmacy, 

102  W.  SOUTH 
TEIVIPIjE. 


E, 


PROPRIETOR. 


TO  IWY  FRIENDS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  recently  opened  up  a  First  Class  Drug  Store, 
where  I  carry  a  lull  line  of  the  PUREST  and  BES 1' 
DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES.    My  aim  is  to  give  you 
the  best  that  can  be  procured,  at  the  least  money.    In 
connection  with  the  Drugs  and  Medicines,  I  have  also 
a  fine  assortment  of  Druggists'  Sundries,    Combs, 
Rubber     Complexion,     Flesh,    Clothes    and    Hair 
Brushes,  excellent  Ostrich  Feather  Dusters,  all  sizes. 
In  fact,  everything  that  is  carried  in  a  first-class 
drug  store  may  be  found  here. 
L  Give  me  a  call — the  best  of  treatment  is  assured. 
PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY 
COMPOUNDED. 

Note  the  place— just  West  of  the  Temple  Block,  on 
South  Temple  Street. 


Dp.  H^ttm  Beekstrom 

OENTISX. 

Graduate  of  the  Carolinski  Medical  College  of 
Stockholm,  1885. 

GOLD  GROOIN  AND  BRIDGE  fflORK  a  Specialty. 


Regulation  of  Teeth, 
Aluminum  Crown, 
Gold  Plates, 
Silver  Plume  Crown, 
Aluminum  Plates, 
Gold  Fillings, 
Celluloid  Plates. 


Silver  Fillings, 
Rubber  Plates, 
Cement  Fillings, 
Porcelain  Inlays, 
Painless  Extractions, 
High  Grade  Dentistry. 
Work  Guaranteed  10  yrs. 

MODERATE  PRICES. 

OFFICE,  PROGRESS  BLDG.,  THIRD  FLOOR,  NO.  149  MAIN  STREET 


Dt^.  C.  W.  JiUrU^ 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer . 
of  the  Celebrated 

Nunn's  Black  Oil  Healing  Balsam. 

Registered  in  Ofiice  of  Librarian, 
Washington,  D.  C, 


The  only  Black  Oil  you  can  use  externally  and  in- 
ternally in  Europe  or  America.  Established  in  Utah 
1873.  This  Black  Oil  has  no  equal  for  man  or  beast. 
No  flies  will  come  near  a  wound.  You  can't  use  it 
wrong. 

CAUTION— There  is  a  pirate  trying  to  steal  my 
medicine.  He  tells  the  public  it  is  his  own  (base  lie.) 
Whenever  you  find  a  similarity,  bottled  for  sale,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  use,  you  will  then  know  the  thief. 
Our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  honest  towards  each 
other,  saints.  This  pirate  wants  to  reap  what  I  have 
sown,  I  give  you  the  best  healing  medicine  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  brethren  to  protect  me 
by  refusing  the  COUNTERFEIT,  They  have  a  right 
to  put  any  Black  Oil  on  the  market,  but  should  leave 
mine  alone.  If  your  dealer  wants  to  give  you  the 
other,  send  to  me.  I  will  send  to  your  address,  car- 
riage paid,  one  bottle  for  50c,  or  one  dozen  for  f5.00. 

Read  card  opposite  what  Dr.  Nunn's  Black  Oil  is 
good  for.    Be  your  own  horse  and  cattle  doctor. 
External,  Internal  for  Human, 

YEIiLiOW.  BLUE. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Horse 
and  Cattle  Doctor. 

Read  what  DR.  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL  is  gold  (or! 


Horse  Cut  or  Wounded  heala 
with 

Horse  or  Cow  got  Colic  or 
Bloat,  cured  with 

Horse  coughing  with  Dis- 
temper, cured  with    . 

No  Flies  on  Wounds  when 
you  use    . 

You  get  a  Veterinary  Book 
Free  when  you  buy     . 

Every  Stockman  should  keep 
handy 


NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
EVERY  STORE  SHOULD  HANDLE 

NUNNS  BLflGK  OIL. 

Call  on  or  write  DR.  NUNN  for  any 
Veterinary  Advice  Free. 

The  only  Black  Oil  that  took  a  prize 
at  the  Fair  was  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 

KDDRESS  ORDERS 

DH.  C.  W.  J10HN,VetepinaFy  Sapgeon 

SKLX  l-??KB  CITV,  UTHH. 


mn 


E  ARE  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  Ready-made 
Clothing  made  from  Home-made  cloth,  and 
thousands  will  testify  that  they  are 


.Better  and  Cheapep  than  Imported  Goods. 


A  REDUCTION  OF  20  TO  30  PER  CENT 


■  ■nnfnmimiiiiiii 


On  Red  and  White  Twilled  and  Plain  White  and   Red  Fla 
nels,  and  other  home-made  goods.     A  big  stock  of  home-made 
Shawls,  Hosiery,  Dress  Flannels,  Linseys,  Yarns,  Etc., 


iir^e^et^  salt  lake  city. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO., 

SUITS  MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  PROVO  MILLS  CLOTHS 


Grass  GreeK  Goal  Go. 

Salt  Xal?e  Ctt?,  xatab. 

WiLFORD  Woodruff,       James  Jack, 
George  Q.  Cannon,         Frank  J.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  N.  W.  Clayton. 

THH  pAmous 

Grass  Creek  Coal 

SOIlD   AT 

IHOOTH  OF  GRASS  GREEK  CflJlVOH 

Lump  $2.00.    Stove  $1.25.    Nut  80cts. 

SOIiD  BV 

UTKH    COML   CO., 

SKI-T    L-KKE    CITV 

Lump  Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton  Delivered. 
Thomas  H.  Holt, 

Sales  Agent. 


H.  w.  BROWN 


T.   R.  BLACK 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HflRHESS  and  SflDOliERY 

MP  op  Alili  DHSCt^IPTIOrlS. 


Dealers  ir>_ 


Saddlery,  Hardware,  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc. 


THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Street 


-BSTKBUISHBD     IBeO, 


12   B.   Flt^ST  SOOTH   STt^EBT, 
SALtT  liAI^E  CITY,   UTAH- 


MW  REISER, 

vw:mtches  k^JEWELJRV 

An    Elegant    Assortment    at    Moderate    Prices. 

•**  Prompt  attention  given  to  Cowntry  Repairing  Trade. 


With  Xmas  Candies. 

The  OTd^^gTiabTe 
Candy  Factoi-y. 

Established  1862  and  still  in  the  lead 
U/E  MANUFACTURE  THE  FOLLOWING  CELEBRATED  CONFtCTIONS: 

J.  G   Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons, 
Greek  Cough  Drops,  5c  a  package,  Sa/tair  Kisses,  15c  a  package, 

J.  G.  Crescent  Chocolates,  10c  "  Rattler  Max,        5c 

Mothers  should  insist  upon  their  children  asking  for  our  PURE  CANDIES. 

J.  G.  Mcdonald  candy  company. 


Send  your  name  for  a  Souvenir 
of  the  Works  of  Eugene  Field, 

FIELD^FLOWERS 

the  Eugene  Tidd  monument  Souvenir 

The  most  beautiful  Art  Production  of  the  cen- 
tury. "A  small  buDch  of  the  most  fraRtaot  of  blos- 
soms gathered  from  the  broad  acres  of  Eugene  Field* 
Farm  of  Love."  Contains  a  selection  of  the  most 
beautifulof  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  by  thirty-five  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  as  their  contribu|ipQ  to  the  Mon- 
ument Fund.  But  for  the  noble  C(^ributions  of  the 
great  artists  this  book  could  not  hare  been  maoufac- 
tured  for  J7.00.  For  sale  at  book  stores,  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  $i.io.  The  love  offeringto 
the  Child's  Poet  laureate,  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  create  a  fund  to  build  the  Monument 
and  to  care  for  the  family  of  the  beloved  poet. 
Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir  Fund, 

180  Monroe  street.  Cbicsgo.  Ill 


UTAH    OPTICAL    CO- 


BASEMENT  WALKER  BROS.  BANK. 

Qlasaea  fitted  to  correct  alt  defects  oj  vision.     No  charge 
tor  testing.     Manufacturing  and  repairing. 


Pay  the  Price  of  the 
Royal  for  Royal  only 

Actual  tests  show  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  to  be  27  per  cent,  stronger  than 
any  other  brand  on  the  market.  If  an= 
other  baking  powder  is  forced  upon  you 
by  the  grocer,  see  that  you  are  charged 
the  correspondingly  lower  price. 


a- 
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EARLY  AMERICA. 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  before 
the  people  of  Europe  and  other  eastern 
countries  had  found  out  that  the  earth 
was  round  like  a  ball,  when   all  the  wise 


an  unknown  continent.  This  far  away 
country  was  America,  and  this  unknown 
people  were  what  we  now  call  the 
American  Indians. 

Of  course   all    my    readers    know  how 


RUIN'S  OF  AMERICA. 


men  of  the  world  thought  that  the  earth 
was  flat,  and  that  if  they  went  too  far 
they  would  tumble  off — into  nobody 
knows  where — an  imknown  people  lived 
far  away  from  the    civilized    world  upon 


these  people  came  here:  how  Lehi  and 
his  family,  leaving  Jerusalem,  sailed 
across  the  ocean  and  landed  upon  these 
shores:  how  they  grew  in  numbers,  built 
villages  and    cities,  the    ruins    of    which 
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THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


interest  and  surprise  modern  discover- 
ers: and  of  how  the  tribes  disagreed, 
fought  and  destroyed  each  other  until 
only  the  Lamanites  were  left,  cursed 
by  God  with  dark  skins  because  of  their 
wickedness.  Hundreds  of  years  passed 
before  ajiy  other  people  knew  of  their 
existence,  far  off  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. The}'  increased  rapidl}',  separat- 
ing into  fierce,  nomadic  tribes,  scattered 
over  both  continents.  They  sinned  and 
wandered  from  God,  becoming  ignorant 
and  idolatrous,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  former  existence  of  their  fore  fathers. 
The}'  have  a  faint,  superstitious  belief 
in  a  Divine  Being,  and  when  they  first 
saw  the  white  men,  they  thought  they 
were  from  another  world,  and  worshiped 
them. 

In  South  America,  especially  near  the 
Andes  mountains,  and  also  in  Mexico 
and  many  parts  of  tha  United  States, 
relics  and  ruins  have  been  found  which 
prove  that  at  one  time  this  wild  ignor- 
ant people  were  far  advanced  in  civili- 
zation. When  they  first  settled  this 
country,  of  course  they  knew  as  much 
as  any  of  the  Jews  who  were  more 
civilized  than  any  other  people  at  that 
time.  But  they  forgot  about  their  re- 
ligion, and  were  cruel  and  wicked,  and 
so  God  allowed  their  minds  to  grow 
dark,  and  they  forgot  all  they  had 
known  of  the  arts  which  they  had  un- 
derstood so  well.  An  account  of  all 
the  generations  of  these  people  was 
kept  up  to  the  time  when  the  Nephites 
were  overcome  by  the  Lamanites. 
These  records  were  kept  upon  plates  of 
gold,  and  were  hidden  away  in  the  earth 
by  the  Nephite  prophet,  and  have  been 
given  to  us  in  the  latter  days.  Since 
that  tinie  we  know  of  no  record  having 
been  kept,  so  all  we  know  of  their  sin- 
fulness and  degeneration  is  what  we  see 
from  their  present  pitiable  condition. 


Among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
are  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  living  high  upon 
the  mountains,  out  of  the  reach  of  in- 
vading people  or  animals.  Far  up  al- 
most perpendicular  rocks  which  it 
seems  would  be  impossible  for  a  human 
being  to  scale,  they  build  their  homes. 
They  are  very  quick  and  active,  and  can 
climb  in  many  places  where  some  ani- 
mals could  not.  In  some  places  they 
have  ladders  which  they  use  to  reach 
their  homes,  pulling  them  up  after  them 
when  they  ascend. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  these 
cliff  dwellers  were  represented  in  a  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  manner.  The 
presentation  was  far  ahead  of  the  reality. 
One  would  scarcel}'  care  to  visit  and 
explore  their  real  dwellings,  however 
romantic  one  would  imagine  them  to  be, 
for  the  people  are  filthy  in  their  habits, 
and  the  odors  which  one's  nose  encoun- 
ters are  extremely  offensive.  Still  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  different  people. 
The  Indians  are  very  different  in  their 
customs  and  appearance  in  various  parts 
of  the  countr}-.  those  of  the  far  north  be- 
ing so  unlike  those  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent that  one  would  hardly  recognize 
them  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  of 
people. 

The  condition  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  America  have  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  few  hundred  years.  From  the  time 
they  reached  this  country,  about  six 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  until  during  the  16th  century, 
they  lived  here  unmolested  by  foreign 
nations.  After  the  discovery  of  this 
country  by  Columbus  the  white  invad- 
ers usurped  their  lands  until  now  this 
great  nation  possess  only  small  portions 
of  the  mighty  land  which  once  they 
called  their  own. 

Einnaz. 
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THE  PET  OF  PINEY   ISLANDS. 

We  had  been  hunting  together  about 
a  week  prior  to  our  visit  to  Piney 
Island  and  had  already  added  largely 
to  our  stock  of  rare  birds  and  plants. 
By  "we"  I  mean  my  three  friends, 
George  Batter,  Tom  Latham,  Gordon 
King,  and,  of  course,  myself.  We 
were  amateur  naturalists,  out  for  a  holi- 
day and  a  chance  to  increase  our  pri- 
vate collections  of  specimens.  Anything 
that  crawled,  walked  or  flew,  was  game 
to  our  nets,  so  when  old  Silas,  our 
colored  cook,  told  us  that  Piney  Island 
was  the  nesting  ground  of  a  rare  spe- 
cies of  crane,  we  at  once  packed  our 
traps  and  bade  teamster  drive  us  over 
there. 

Piney  Island  lies  about  the  center  of 
the  great  Tickfaw  swamp,  which  is  an 
enormous  tract  of  partly  submerged 
forest,  lakes  and  marshes,  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Louisiana. 
The  great  Georgia  swamp  has  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  doubt  that  it 
is  really  as  extensive  as  the  one  of 
which  I  write. 

We  reached  the  island  b}'  way  of  a 
corduroy  road  which  connected  it  with 
the  chief  landing  place  on  the  Tickfaw 
River.  The  "corduroys"  was  merely  a 
wide  trail  cut  through  the  dense  jungle 
and  paved  with  rough,  uneven  logs.  It 
was  a  road  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
most  saintly  teamster  that  ever  "  skinned" 
a  mule,  and  1  mentally  vowed  that  if 
our  Jehu  accomplished  the  trip  without 
unduly  offending  our  ears,  my  pocket- 
book  should  contribute  something  over 
and  above  his  regular  wage  when  we 
came  to  settle  with  him.  In  places  the 
logs,  water-sodden  and  rotten,  had 
sunk  two  or  three  feet  under  water,  and 
how  the  horses  ever  managed  to  keep 
on    their    legs     on  some     of     the     spots 


we  passed  over,  I  don't  know  to  this 
day. 

When  we  reached  Piney  Island — a 
stretch  of  good,  firm  land,  about  four 
square  miles  in  area — we  found  that  a 
squatter  family  had  their  abode  there, 
and  we  were  indebted  to  them  for 
shelter  and  sundry  corn  "pones"  all 
through  our  sojourn. 

We  learned  that  the  house  in  which 
they  lived  had  belonged  to  a  former 
settler,  who  had  succumbed  to  malaria, 
and  found  a  grave  at  the  foot  of  the 
big  pine  tree  in  the  front  yard.  The 
present  owner  had  simply  buried  the 
former  one,  his  friend,  and  then  en- 
tered into  possession  of  the  meager 
estate  without  recourse  to  wills,  deeds, 
or  courts  of  probate. 

The  household  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  a  grown  daughter,  and  two 
stalwart  boys  aged  about  sixteen  and 
fourteen  respectively.  Having  lived  all 
their  lives  in  the  swamps,  even  the 
older  members  of  the  family  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  the  outside  world, 
and  what  transpired  in  it.  The  great 
swamp  about  them  was  their  world,  and 
they  were  more  interested  in  certain 
deer  runs,  and  the  best  bait  for  buffalo 
fish  than  in  anything  pertaining  to  the 
life  we  knew. 

The  father  spent  nearly  all  his  time 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  two 
boys  made  many  an  excursion  into  the 
swamp  on  their  own  account.  They 
had  many  trophies  of  the  chase  to  show 
us,  among  which  were  a  litter  of  young 
otters,  and  a  bear-cub  chained  to  a  sap- 
ling in  the  3'ard,  which  had  attracted 
our  attention  when  we  first  arrived. 

The  cub  was  hardly  half-grown, 
though  it  showed  itself  to  be  powerful  in 
its  limbs  and  claws,  and  snapped  its 
teeth  viciously  whenever  we  approached. 

George,      the     older      of      the      boys, 
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noticed  me  trying  to  tempt  it  into 
friendliness  with  a  piece  of  sugar,  and 
he  laughed  heartily  at  my  lack  of  suc- 
cess. The  cub  was  evidently  on  good 
terms  with  him,  for  he  walked  over  to 
it  and  pulled  its  ears  playfully. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  I  asked, 
and  he  told  me  the  following  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  cub: 

"My  brother  Will  and  I,"  he  said, 
"started  out  one  morning  for  a  hunt  on  a 
neighboring  island.  We  carried  a  gun, 
a  hatchet,  and  two  or  three  'pones'  of 
corn  bread.  We  went  by  water  be- 
cause, although  it  was  much  further 
around,  it  was  easier  than  tramping 
through  the  muddy  swamp. 

"We  first  paddled  up  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing stretch  called  Alligator  Bayou,  and 
then  turned  into  a  boat  road — a  channel 
cut  through  the  swamp — and  this 
brought  us  into  another  ba)'0U. 

"We  paddled  up  this  second  bayou 
for  a  few  miles,  and  finally  reached  a 
big  marsh,  dotted  with  little  islands, 
grown  over  with  cypress  trees  and 
palmetto  underbrush. 

"It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  we 
got  to  the  marsh,  and  the  sky  looked 
like  rain.  We  continued  to  push  along, 
however,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon   we    reached    our    destination. 

"We  had  used  up  so  much  time  in 
getting  there,  that  we  knew  we  could' nt 
return  home  until  the  ne.xt  day;  so 
while  Will  looked  around  for  a  good 
place  to  camp.  I  threw  the  gun  over 
my  shoulder  and  started  out  to  shoot 
something  for  supper. 

"After  walking  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  I  came  across  a  flock  of  wild  tur- 
keys, and  I  managed  to  get  one  with 
the  first  shot.  On  the  way  back  to 
camp  I  struck  a  fresh  bear  track,  but  I 
did'nt  pay  much  attention  to   it,    except 


to  hope  that  the  bear  would'nt  bother 
us  during  the  night. 

"When  I  got  back  to  camp,  it  was 
raining  quite  hard,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  Will  had  gathered  a  lot  of 
wood  and  started  a  fire. 

"While  Will  cleaned  and  cooked  the 
turkey,  I  cut  same  saplings,  tied  them 
at  either  end  to  trees  a  few  feet  apart, 
and  then  roofed  them  with  big  palmetto 
leaves,  laying  some  brush  on  top  to 
keep  the  roof  from  blowing  off. 

"We  had  a  good  supper  of  cold  corn 
bread  and  broiled  turkey,  and  while  we 
were  eating,  I  told  Will  about  the  bear 
track  I  had  seen. 

"  'Let's  follow  it  up  in  the  morn- 
ing,' he  proposed.  'This  is  the 
season  for  young  cubs,  and  we  may  run 
across  one.' 

"  I  was  willing,  and  before  we  went 
to  sleep  we  laid  our  plans  for  a  bear 
hunt  next  day. 

"We  finished  eating  our  breakfast  by 
daylight  next  morning  and  started  out, 
I  carrying  the  gun,  and  Will  the  hatchet 
and  a  length  of  rope  from  the  boat.  1 
had  no  idea  that  we'd  find  a  cub,  but 
Will  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  wild 
pets,  so  he  brought  the  rope  along  in 
case  we'd  need  it. 

"We  found  the  bear  tracks,  and  fol- 
lowed them  easily  enough  imtil  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  pine-needles 
were  thick,  up  near  the  backbone  of 
the  island,  and  then  we  lost  them. 

"After  scouting  around  a  little  while, 
we  struck  across  the  ndge,  hoping  to 
find  the  tracks  again  on  the  other  side. 
We  must  have  hunted  around  two  or 
three  hours,  and  I  was  about  to  give  it 
up,  when  Will,  who  was  nosing  about  a 
little  to  the  left  of  me,  made  me  a 
signal. 

"When  I  reached  him,  he  pointed  to 
some  fresh  bear  tracks  that  he  had  just 
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found,  and  asked  me  if  they  looked  as 
though  the}'  had  been  made  that  morn- 
ing. I  wasn't  a  good  enougli  hunter  to 
tell,  but  we  decided  to  follow  them. 

"The  trail  led  us  into  what  was 
doubtless  the  path  of  an  old-time  hurri- 
cane, the  ground  being  crowded  with  up- 
rooted trees,  in  many  places  piled 
together  in  giant  stacks.  Here  we  lost 
the  tracks,  but  we  still  kept  on,  hoping 
to  strike  them  again  in  clearer  ground 
beyond. 

"After  traveling  about  a  hundred 
yards.  Will  climbed  onto  an  elevated 
log  and  looking  forward  he  saw,  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  away,  a  small 
open  space,  covered  with  a  deep  drift 
of  pine-needles,  in  the  center  of  which 
were  two  oblong  depressions,  or  beds, 
some  fifteen  inches  deep.  In  one  of 
these  were  two  young  bears,  asleep,  the 
mother  evidently  being  out  feeding. 

"I  stepped  onto  the  log  beside  him, 
raised  the  gun  to  ni}'  shoulder  and 
glanced  along  the  barrel,  but  Will 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  whispered 
to  me  to  wait. 

"  'Let's  try  and  get  one  of  'em  alive, 
anyway,'  he  said.  'One  live  cub  is 
worth  a  dozen  dead  ones.' 

"Stepping  cautiously  from  the  log, 
we  stole  across  the  soft  carpet  of  pine- 
needles  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
sleeping  cubs,  when  a  dry  twig  snapped 
under  my  feet.  One  of  the  cubs 
scrambled  up,  gave  us  a  frightened 
glance,  and  bolted  into  the  brush;  but 
before  little  bear  number  two  could  col- 
lect his  wits,  Will  had  dropped  his  axe 
and  jumped  astride  of  his  back. 

"Then  I  enjoyed  a  circus  all  to  my- 
self. The  surprised  cub  let  out  a  sound 
between  an  angry  snarl,  and  a  terrified 
whimper,  and  tried  to  struggle  to  its 
feet;  but  Will  put  forth  all  his  strength 
and  pinned  it  to  the  ground.      Then  the 


cub  got  mad  in  earnest,  tore  up  the 
pine-needles  with  its  claws,  and  would 
certainly-  have  made  it  very  uncomfort- 
for  its  captor  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
had  I  not  snatched  up  the  rope,  made 
a  slip-knot  in  it,  and  choked  the  ani- 
mal into  partial  submission. 

"After  Will  had  recovered  his  breath, 
he  tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  about 
his  waist,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  cap- 
tive, and  we  dragged  it  out  of  the  fal- 
len timber,  and  into  a  deer  trail  which 
led  in  the  direction  of  our  camp.  As 
long  as  the  cub  ran  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  made  no  efforts  to  check  it; 
but  whenever  it  became  unruly  and  tried 
to  turn  off  to  either  side,  we  went  ahead 
and  dragged  it  after  us. 

"'We'd  better  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  old  one,'  said  Will,  as  we 
puffed  and  panted  along  the  trail. 
'She's  certain  to  follow  us  when  she 
gets  home  and  finds  out  that  we  have 
kidnapped  one  of  her  cubs.' 

"When  we  reached  camp,  I  held  the 
cub  while  Will  gathered  up  our  few 
traps  and  threw  them  into  the  boat. 
Then  we  proceeded  to  get  our  captive 
aboard,  and  found  that  we  had  a  job  on 
our  hands.  He  clawed  and  bit  at  us 
savagely,  but  we  finally  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  wrapping  our  one  blanket 
about  his  head  and  tying  his  feet  to- 
gether. Then  we  bundled  him  into  the 
boat,  jumped  in  ourselves,  and  pushed 
off. 

"And  we  were  none  too  soon  about 
it.  We  had  made  but  a  few  strokes 
with  the  ores,  when  the  swamp-cane 
along  the  shore  commenced  to  crash 
and  sway,  and  the  next  moment  the  old 
she-bear  came  into  view  and  dashed  into 
the  water  after  us. 

"You  can  easily  imagine  that  we  were 
a  pair  of  pretty  badly  scared  boys.  The 
old    bear    was    so    mad    that    she    fairly 
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foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  she  plunged 
after  us  in  a  way  that  bade  fair  to  land 
her  aboard  of  us  before  we  could  gain 
water  deep  enough  to  compel  her  to 
swim. 

"She  was  within  ten  feet  of  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  when  Will  dropped 
his  oar,  snatched  up  the  gun,  and  fired 
point-blank  at  her  head.  That  saved 
us.  Whether  it  was  because  he  wounded 
her  badly,  or  because  the  water  was  get- 
ting too  deep  for  comfort,  I  don't  know, 
but  she  suddenly  stopped.  The  next 
moment  we  rounded  a  wooded  point, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  her,  though  for 
some  seconds  after,  we  could  hear  a 
hoarse  growling  and  whining  as  though 
she  were  debating  with  herself  whether 
to  return  to  the  attack  or  not. 

"  We  reached  home  in  safety  after  a 
long,  hard  pull,  and  that  night  we 
cooped  up  our  prisoner  in  the  smoke- 
house. Next  day  we  hunted  up  a 
length  of  old  log-chain,  father  made  us 
a  strong  leather  collar,  and  we  tethered 
him  to  the  tree  where  you  now  see  him." 

"Suppose  I  offered  you  twenty-five 
dollars  for  him — would  you  take  it?"  I 
asked. 

The  boy  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"Well,  say  I  make  it  fift}'?"  I 
continued. 

A  gleam  of  temptation  crept  into  his 
eyes  for  a  moment.  Fifty  dollars  was 
perhaps  more  money  than  he  had  han- 
dled in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It 
would  suffice  to  buy  him  a  breech-loader 
of  the  latest  model,  and  fishing-tackle 
galore. 

I  did  not  want  the  bear.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  test  the  strength  of  his 
commercial  instinct,  so  I  raised  my 
offer  to  sixty  dollars  without  waiting  for 
his  answer.  This  last  offer  had  an 
effect  exactly  opposite  to  what  I  ex- 
pected. 


"No,  sir,"  he  finally  replied,  "Sixty 
dollars  is  a  whole  lot  of  money,  and  it 
would  buy  plenty  of  thin<!!s  that  we 
need  badly;  but  you  haven't  got  cash 
enough  in  your  jeans  to  bu}'  the  pet  of 
Piney  Island." 

H.  Allan  Clark. 


LIFE  OF  DAVID  W.  PATTEN. 

CHAP.     IV. 
CCONTINnED   FROM   PAGE  548.) 

From  Paris,  Tennessee,  David  made 
his  way  to  Kirtland,  where  events  very 
nearly  concerning  him  were  soon  to  take 
place. 

Even  before  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  two  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  were  directed  to  search  out 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  as  a  mark  by 
which  these  men  were  to  be  known  the 
Lord  particularizes: 

"And  the  Twelve  are  they  who  shall 
desire  to  take  upon  them  my  name  with 
full  purpose  of  heart." 

In  his  diary  under  date  of  1835,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  writes: 

"On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  the  14th 
of  February,  brothers  Joseph  and  Biig- 
ham  Young  came  to  my  house  after  meet- 
ing and  sang  for  me;  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  poured  out  upon  us,  and  I 
told  them  I  wanted  those  brethren  to- 
gether who  went  up  to  Zion  in  the  camp 
the  previous  summer,  for  I  had  a  bless- 
ing for  them. " 

Of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  on 
February  ]4th,  a  brief  extract  will  be 
interesting : 

"President  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  after 
making  many  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
choosing  the  Twelve,  wanted  an  expres- 
sion from  the  brethren  if  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
dictate  in  the  choice  of  the  Elders  to  be 
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Apostles;  whereupon  all  the  Elders  pres- 
ent expressed  their  anxious  desire  to 
have  it  so. 

"A  hymn  was  then  sung,  "Hark,  listen 
to  the  Trumpeters."  President  Hyrum 
prayed  and  meeting  was  dismissed  for 
one  hour. 

"Assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
and  commenced  with  prayer. 

"President  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  said 
that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting 
was  for  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  to  pray,  each  one,  and  then 
proceed  to  choose  twelve  men  from  the 
Church  as  Apostles,  to  go  to  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues  and  people. 

"The  three  witnesses,  viz.,  Oliver 
Cowdery,  David  Whitmer  and  Martin 
Harris,   united  in  prayer. 

"These  three  witnesses  were  then 
blessed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  Presidency. 

"The  witnesses  then,  according  to  a 
former  commandment,  proceeded  to  make 
a  choice  of  the  Twelve.  Their  names 
are  as  follows: 

Lyman  E.  Johnson,  Wni.  E.  McLellin, 
Brigham  Young,  John   F.    Boynton, 

Heber  C.    Kimball,       Orson  Pratt, 
Orson  Hyde,  William  Smith, 

David  W.   Patten,         Thos.  B.    Marsh, 
Luke  Johnson,  Parley  P.  Pratt." 

Under  the  hands  of  the  witnesses,  the 
Twelve  were  next  ordained.  David's 
ordination  occurred  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1835,  in  language  of  which  the 
following  quotation  from  the  minutes  is 
probably  only  a  synopsis: 

"O  God,  give  this.  Thy  servant,  a 
knowledge  of  Thy  will;  may  he  be  like 
one  of  old,  who  bore  testimony  of  Jesus; 
may  he  be  a  new  man  from  this  day 
forth.  He  shall  be  equal  with  his  breth- 
ren, the  Twelve,  and  have  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Prophets  before  him;  may 
his  body  be  strong  and  never  weary;  may 


he  walk  and  not  faint.  May  he  have 
power  over  all  diseases,  and  faith  ac- 
cording to  his  desires;  may  the  heavens 
be  opened  upon  him  speedily,  that  he 
may  bear  testimony  from  knowledge; 
that  he  may  go  to  the  nations  and  isles 
afar  off.  May  he  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  be  able  to  tear  down  priest- 
craft like  a  lion;  may  he  have  power  to 
smite  his  enemies  before  him  with  utter 
destruction;  may  he  continue  till  the 
Lord  comes.  O  Father,  we  seal  these 
blessings  upon  him.     Even  so.     Amen." 

The  period  intervening  till  the  -Ith  of 
May,  when  their  first  mission  was  entered 
upon,  was  a  veritable  Pentacost  to  the 
newly  chosen  Twelve.  Through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  and  his  counsellors  the 
Lord  truly  poured  out  upon  them  the 
choicest  blessings  of  heaven.  On  March 
28th,  in  answer  to  their  petition  for  "a 
revelation  of  His  mind  and  will  concern- 
ing our  duty  the  coming  season,  even  a 
great  revelation  that  ivill  enlarge  our 
hearts,  comfort  us  in  adversity,  and 
brighten  our  hopes  amidst  the  power 
of  darkness,"  the  Lord,  through  the 
Prophet,  answered  every  desire  of  their 
hearts  with  the  revelation  Section  107, 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Just  before  starting  on  their  first  mis- 
sion as  a  quorum  unto  the  eastern  states, 
to  set  the  branches  of  the  Church  in  or- 
der, the  Twelve  were  instructed  to  take 
their  places  in  council,  according  to  age, 
the  oldest  to  be  seated  at  the  head.  In 
pursuance  thereof,  the  Twelve  were  ar- 
ranged with  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  David 
W.  Patten  and  Brigham  Young  in  the 
order  named;  and  this  fact  gives  us  the 
most  definite  information  we  now  have 
as  to  the  date  of  David's  birth.  Thomas 
B.  Marsh,  being  the  oldest  of  the  Twelve, 
was  born  November  1,  1799,  and  Brig- 
ham Young  on  June  1,  1801,   and  some- 
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where  between  these  dates  was  the  birth- 
day of  David. 

The  4th  of  Ma}'  saw  the  departure  of 
the  Twelve  from  Kirtland.  The  next 
five  months  were  spent  by  David  in 
traveling  with  his  quorum  through  New 
York,  Canada,  Vermont  and  Maine,  hold- 
ing meetings  and  setting  branches  in  or- 
der; when  a  return  was  made  to  Kirt- 
land in  September,  1835. 

The  indelibility  of  the  impressions 
made  by  David  upon  those  with  whom 
he  associated  was  something  remarkable. 
Though  it  is  nearly  sixty  3'ears  since  his 
death,  the  Saints  who  knew  him  in  life 
still  recall  with  pleasure  the  inspiration 
of  his  presence.  In  the  course  of  a  ride 
of  twenty-five  miles  with  him  on  horse- 
back about  the  time  of  David's  return 
from  his  mission  with  the  Twelve,  Lo- 
renzo Snow  first  received  a  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow  in  the  biography  of  her  brother 
best  describes  the    occurrence: 

"On  his  way  to  Obeilin,  my  brother 
accidentally  fell  in  company  with  David 
W.  Patten,  an  incident  to  which  he  fre- 
quently refers  as  one  of  those  seemingl}' 
trivial  occurrences  in  human  life  which 
leave  an  indelible  trace.  This  gentleman 
was  an  early  champion  of  the  fulness  of 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles  in  the  meridian  of  time,  and  re- 
vealed in  our  own  day  through  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  to  which  cause  El- 
der Patten  fell  a  martyr  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1838,  in  Missouri,  during  the 
terrible  scenes  of  persecution  through 
which  the  Latter-day  Saints  passed  in 
that  state.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  deep 
thought  and  rich  intelligence.  In  con- 
versation with  him,  my  brother  was 
much  impressed  with  ths  depth  and 
beauty  of  the  philosophical  reasoning 
with  which  this  inspired  Elder  seemed 
perfectly   familiar    as    he    descanted    on 


the  condition  of  the  human  family  in 
connection  with  the  sayings  of  the  an- 
cient Prophets,  as  recorded  in  the  Scrip'- 
tures — the  dealings  with,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  God  in  relation  to  His  children 
on  the  earth.  From  that  time  a  new- 
field,  with  a  new  train  of  reflections, 
was  open  to  my  brother's  mind,  the  im- 
press of  which  has  never  been  erased." 
Lycurgus  A.    Wilson. 

(TO  BE    CONTINUED.) 


WHAT  WOMEN  LIKE  IN  MEN. 

Women  like  honesty  of  purpose  and 
consideration.  They  like  a  man  who  is 
interested  in  their  new  dresses,  who 
can  give  an  opinion  on  the  fit  and  who 
is  properly  indignant  at  anj'  article 
written  against  women.  They  like  a 
man  who  likes  them,  who  doesn't  scorn 
their  opinions,  who  believes  in  their 
good  taste,  who  has  confidence  in  them, 
and  who,  best  of  all,  knows  that  the 
love  promised  is  given  him.  They  like 
a  man  who  can  be  strong  as  a  lion 
when  trouble  comes  and  yet,  if  one  is 
nervous  and  tired,  can  button  up  a  shoe 
with  an  amount  of  consideration  that  is 
a  mental  and  phj'sical  bracer  up.  They 
like  ?.  man  who  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion —rhat  is,  who  has  brains  enough  to 
help  a  woman  decide  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  who  has  wit  enough  to  realize, 
when  one  of  the  fairer  sex  is  slightly 
stubborn,  that  persuasion  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  arguments  in  the 
world. 


We  put  too  much  faith  in  systems, 
and  look  too  little  to  men. 

Every  man  should  keep  a  fair-sized 
cemetery  in  which  to  bury  the  faults  of 
friends. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  October  15,   1896. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


SUCCESSION    OF    PRIESTHOOD. 

The  religious  world  has  always  been 
greatly  divided  upon  the  question  of 
authority  to  officiate  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  churches 
have  deemed  it  very  important  to  be 
able  to  trace  a  succession  of  priesthood 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  the 
present  time.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Lutheran 
Church,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Church 
of  England,  have  also  attached  consid- 
erable importance  to  the  succession  of 
authority.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
made  recently  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  obtain  recognition  from  Rome 
of  its  orders  as  being  valid;  but  the 
commission  that  was  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  this  question  reported  ad- 
versely to  its  claims. 

There  are  many  churches  that  con- 
sider this  question  of  succession  of 
authority  as  unworthy  of  attention.  One 
of  the  eastern  religious  papers,  "  The 
Independent  "  views  the  matter  in  that 
light.  It  conveys  the  idea  that  with  the 
good  men  and  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded Peter  and  Paul  and  have  the 
spirit  that  Peter  and  Paul  had,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  hands  have  ever 
touched  them  in  ordination  or  not.  It 
considers  it  a  low  and  an  irreligious 
view  of  Christianity  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  ordained  by  those  who  have 
received  their  authority  one  from  an- 
other   back  to    the    Apostles.      In    other 


words,  it  does  not  consider  the  proof 
that  Apostolic  succession  exists  as  worthy 
of  the  least  attention. 

These  discussions  and  contentions  in 
the  religious  world  ought  to  make  the 
Latter-day  Saints  exceedingly  thankful 
for  that  which  they  have  received.  There 
are  hundreds  of  churches  which  profess 
to  be  of  Christ,  and  yet  they  differ  very 
widely  in  their  teachings  and  in  their 
religious  practices.  They  cannot,  in  the 
verj'  nature  of  things,  all  be  right;  in 
fact,  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Savior's  teachings  to  imagine 
that  there  can  be  more  than  one  church 
which  He  would  call  His.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  Savior, 
who  prayed  so  earnestly  to  His  Father 
for  union  among  His  disciples,  would 
fail  to  desire  and  to  command  that  His 
people  should  be  one,  or  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  rest  upon  thousands  of 
people  of  different  denominations  and 
teach  them  to  be  divided  and  disunited. 
Nothing  more  clearly  sustains  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Latter-day  Saints  take  and 
the  testimony  they  bear  concerning  the 
establishment  of  the  Lord's  church  in  ' 
these  last  da\'s  than  the  diversity  of 
sects  and  of  doctrines  that  are  taught 
in  the  so-called  Christian  world.  What 
possible  hope  could  any  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  receive  from  these  different 
denominations  when  the  lack  of  author- 
ity is  so  apparent?  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  sincere  Protestants  turn 
their  eyes  toward  Rome  and  many  of  them 
take  refuge  in  that  church,  because  there 
is  a  consistency  in  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  Apostolic  succes- 
sion. But  those  claims  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  of  history.  That 
church  lost  the  authority  of  the  Priest- 
hood through  transgression.  The  Priest- 
hood was  undoubtedly  taken  back  to 
God.     The   men  who  bore  it  were  slain, 
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and  none  were  left  to  continue  its  suc- 
cession. 

Hence  the  position  that  our  Church 
occupies  is  the  only  logical  position. 
The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  testified  that 
he  and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  ordained 
by  men  who  once  held  the  Priesthood 
on  the  earth.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
held  the  authority  to  baptize,  and  who 
did  baptize  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
came  and  laid  his  hands  on  the  heads 
of  Joseph  and  Oliver,  and  restored  to 
men  on  the  earth  the  authority  which 
he  held  while  in  the  flesh.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Apostles  Peter,  James  and  John 
appeared  unto  them  and  ordained  them 
to  the  Apostleship  and  Priesthood  which 
they  held.  By  means  of  these  ordina- 
tions the  authority  was  once  more  re- 
stored which  was  necessary  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  saving  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel. 

We  are  relieved,  therefore,  as  a  peo- 
ple, from  the  necessity  of  discussing 
Apostolic  succession  and  from  conten- 
tions whether  it  is  necessary  for  men  to 
•  be  ordained  by  proper  authority  in  order 
to  become  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  All 
doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning  these 
points  were  swept  away  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Apostleship  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  earth  from  a  source  which 
leaves  its  validity  without  question.  The 
position  of  this  Church  on  these  points 
is  impregnable.  The  proofs  of  what  the 
Lord  has  done  in  restoring  the  authority 
to  man  on  the  earth  again  are  found  in 
the  fruits  which  have  followed  its  res- 
toration. All  the  evidences  of  God's 
favor  which  attended  the  Church  in 
ancient  days  under  the  administration 
of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are 
to  be  found  in  and  accompanying  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.      That    church     is    distinguished 


from  all  other  churches  on  the  earth,  in 
that  it  possesses  in  fullness  the  gifts 
and  graces  and  the  divine  manifesta- 
tions of  favor  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of    Former-day    Saints  possessed. 


DARKNESS  AND  DAWN. 

(CONTINnED   FROM   PAGE   587.) 

"Say,  Mill}',  what  do  you  want  to  be 
such  a  prig  for?  It's  all  rot  you're  not 
liking  a  little  fun  now  and  then  like  the 
rest  of  us.  If  you  come  down  there 
once  with  us  a  shotgun  could'nt  keep 
you  away  afterward,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
We  have  grand  times,  us  boj'S,  and 
you're  a  little  simpleton  not  to  take  all 
the  fun  there  is  going  in  camp." 

"It's  not  the  kind  of  fun  I  care  for," 
replied  Roy,  who  responded  in  camp  to 
the  nickname  of  "Milly"  applied  to  him 
by  the  younger  miners,  each  of  whom 
delighted  in  some  similar  contraction  or 
perversion  of  their  own  Christian  or  sur- 
names. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  play  cards  nor 
billiards,  and"  — 

"It  would' nt  take  you  two  hours  to 
learn  both. " 

"I  don't  see  the  use  of  learning,  and  as 
I  haven't  the  desire,  I  may  as  well  spend 
what  time  I  have  to  myself,  in  some- 
thing that  gives  me  pleasure." 

"Don't  see  the  use,  eh?  Well  I'll 
show  you  the  use  it's  been  to  me.  " 
Teddy  Dawson  took  from  his  pocket  a 
bright  five  dollar  gold  piece  and  held  it 
up  before  Roy's  eyes.  "I  won  that  at 
cards  last  night,"  he  said  triumphantly. 
Roy's  eyes  widened. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  boys 
gamble  for  money,"   he  asked. 

"I  don'tjcall  it  that,  and  you  need'nt, 
either.  We  play  for  dimes  and  quarters 
just  for  fun  sometimes,  and  it  don't 
hurt    any    of    us.     You    come    down    to 
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Scratch's  tonight  and  try  a  hand;  maybe 
3'ou'll  win  something.  It's  lots  of  fun 
anyway,  whether  you  win  or  lose." 

Roy  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  think 
I  care  to  try  it. " 

"Well  if  it's  your  idea  of  fun  to  be 
spending  your  time  up  at  the  shanty 
thumping  the  guitar  for  Tom  Riley,  you 
can  have  it  all  to  yourself.  There  aint 
any  of  us  going  to  try  to  cut  you  out. 
A.nd  as  for  turning  your  nose  up  at  our 
having  a  little  harmless  pleasure,  I  guess 
you've  got  worse  records  than  that  in 
your  family  and  it  ought  to  keep  you 
from  getting  lofty.  It  would  most  peo- 
ple." 

Roy  turned  white,  his  hands  clenched 
themselves  involuntarily  and  his  eye 
held  something  that  made  Teddy  turn 
aside  quickly  to  his  work  in  the  side 
tunnel  without  waiting  for  its  meaning 
to  materialize  in  action.  It  was  too 
mean  a  taunt  to  dignify  resentment 
and  Roy  was  glad  the  next  instant  that 
he  had  not  followed  his  quick  impulse. 
After  all  he  must  perhaps  expect  these 
taunts  from  such  as  Teddy  and  they 
could  do  no  such  harm  to  himself  as  to 
those  who  uttered  them.  Dismissing 
the  theme  from  his  mind  he  set  to  work 
at  his  task  with  diligence,  till  the  whistle, 
sounding  outside  the  tunnel,  told  the 
time  for  quitting  work. 

After  supper  at  the  boarding-house 
kept  by  the  company,  Roy  went  up  to 
the  small  room  which  he  was  allowed  to 
have  to  himself  apart  from  the  common 
dormitory  in  which  the  rest  of  the  min- 
ers slept  and  touched  himself  up  a  little 
before  going  out.  Not  that  he  expected 
to  go  into  fine  society,  but  the  training 
of  his  home  life  as  well  as  the  instincts 
of  his  nature  made  him  stay  by  his 
habits  cf  tidiness  and  niceness  even  in 
his  present  surroundings,  and  though  he 
was  only  going  down  to    Tom's  to  while 


away  an  hour  or  two  before  bed  time, 
he  felt  better  to  be  "slicked  up"  than  to 
keep  the  dusty  garb  on  that  had  done 
service  in  the  tunnel  during  the  day, 
though  with  the  rest  it  was  customary 
to  change  clothes  only  on  Sunday.  At 
first  Roy  had  been  "guyed"  a  little  by 
the  others  for  his  so-called  fastidiousness, 
but  he  was  not  one  to  give  up  a  con- 
viction or  sentiment  for  mere  ridicule 
and  soon  sensing  this  they  learned  to 
let  him  alone. 

Taking  his  guitar,  the  one  cherished 
thing  left  to  him  of  his  former  posses- 
sions, he  went  up  the  canyon  to  Tom 
Riley's  cabin.  The  place,  a  poor  broken- 
roofed  board  "shanty,"  stood  apart  from 
the  other  cabins  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, and  as  its  onlj'  inmate  was  poor 
old  bedridden  Tom,  the  company  and 
recreation  his  visit  promised  to  afford 
him  were  not  of  the  liveliest  kind.  But 
the  lack  of  these  were  made  up  to  Roy 
b}'  the  delight  his  company  afforded  Tom, 
for  of  the  latter's  man)'  friends  and 
acquaintances  there  were  few  who  more 
than  called  at  the  door — and  this  so 
evidently  in  charity — that  Roy's  un- 
selfish devotion  of  his  evenings  to  the 
invalid  were  the  green  oasis  in  the  un- 
happy man's  existence. 

Tom  Riley  a  few  years  before  had  been 
a  well  and  prosperous  miner,  but  a 
"cave-in"  in  the  coal  chamber  in  which 
he  was  working  one  day  had  made  him 
a  helpless  invalid  since,  and  doctor's 
and  nurses'  pay  had  eaten  up  nearly  all 
of  his  life's  earnings.  Roy  had  gone 
there  with  the  doctor  one  night,  and 
afterward  there  were  few  evenings  that 
he  did  not  spend  an  hour  or  two  after 
his  day's  work  solacing  the  lonely  miner's 
life  with  songs  and  tunes  strummed  on 
his  beloved  instrument.  The  man  had 
grown  to  depend  on  him  now  almost  as 
a  child  might  have    done,  and    Roy    had 
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begun  to  feel  it  as  almost  a  breach  of 
duty  to  disappoint  him. 

Often  as  they  sat  together  Tom  had 
expressed  in  rough  words  and  ways  his 
appreciation  and  now  and  then  would 
hint  of  the  time  when  he  would  be  able 
to  make  up  to  him  munificently  for  his 
goodness — when  "his  ship  came  in" — 
and  Roy  listened  indulgently  with  out- 
ward interest  and  sympathy  but  with 
inward  pity,  for  no  one  in  the  camp  but 
knew  of  Tom's  vain  "castles  in  the  air" 
— built  on  the  shadowy  foundation  of 
a  certain  coal  vein  he  believed  himself 
to  have  discovered  and  which  was  one 
day  to  make  his  fortune. 

The  claim  Tom  had  located  was  in 
Skull  Valley,  a  canyon  across  the  big 
"divide"  in  a  spur  of  the  same  moun- 
tain as  their  own;  but  Tom  was  the  only 
one  who  had  ever  seen  evidences  of  coal 
there,  though  the  region  had  been  well 
prospected;  and  so  had  had  his  faith  in 
it  solely  to  himself.  This  was  so  strong, 
however,  that  he  had  taken  up  as  much 
of  the  land  as  was  permitted  by  law,  and 
had  even  spent  fifty  dollars  for  a  piece 
of  timbered  slope  adjoining,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  and  raillery  of  his 
friends. 

"It  will  be  worth  fifty  thousand  some 
day"  he  declared  doggedly  in  reply  to 
all  argument,  and  nothing  served  to 
shake  his  faith.  "Some  day  some  cap- 
italist will  strike  a  vein  of  ore  there  and 
have  a  railroad  built,  and  then  we'll  see 
who  laughs  last,"  he  said  to  Roy  often 
— and  though  Roy  could  only  pity  his 
delusion — he  would  not,  since  it  gave 
Tom  such  evident  comfort,  say  one 
word  to  change  his  faith;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  things  that  made  him  idolize  the 
boy,  that  he  so  respected  his  faith. 

Rapping  at  Tom's  door  tonight  Roy 
was  alarmed  a  little  at  the  voice  which 
answered  him.      Entering  he  found  Tom 


propped  up  as  the  doctor  had  left  him 
some  time  before,  but  very  white  and 
with  a  drawn  look  upon  his  thin  face. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,"  he  said  in 
the  same  faint  tone  to  Roy. 

"Why  what's  the  matter  Tom,  any- 
thing new,"  Roy  asked  quickly. 

"I've  had  one  of  the  bad  spells  again 
and  it's  left  me  weak.  I  had  the  doctor 
prop  me  up  'fore  he  left,  but  I've  felt 
for  the  last  hour  as  if  I  could'nt  catch 
my    breath  without  I  could  lay  flat.  ' 

"And  you've  been  here  alone  all  this 
time"  — 

"Doctor  Beach  said  he'd  send  Jake 
up,  but  he  aint  come  yet." 

Jake!  Roy  knew  where  Jake  Reeder 
was  that  night.  He  had  seen  him  going 
into  "Scratchy's"  and  that  meant  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Doubtless  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
doctor,  and  then  had  dropped  into 
"Scratchy's"  for  "just  one  game."  It 
was  always  so.  And  there  was  Tom. 
Roy  could  not  but  be  alarmed  at  the 
change  in  him. 

"Is  Doctor  Beach  coming  back  to- 
night, "  he  asked. 

"I  guess  not.  He  said  he  thought 
I'd  be  all  right.  He  said  if  I  was  worse 
to  send  for  him." 

"  Shall   I  go  now  ? " 

"No,  not  yet,  I  may  feel  better.  Be- 
sides 1  want  you  to  sing  and  play  o'er 
some  o'them  tunes — seems  like  they'd 
do  me  more  good  than  medicine — 'spec- 
ially that  hymn- song  you  sang  las'  Sun- 
day. Someway  it  made  me  think  o' 
mother  and  the  old  home — times  she 
used  to  dress  us  kids  up  an'  take  us  to 
meetin'.  I  don't  know  's  I  set  much 
store  by  them  things  then,  but  lately 
I've  felt  as  if  I'd  give  all  my  life  to  be  - 
back  again  sittin'  side  o'  mother  in  the 
little  meetin'  house." 

Roy  took   his  guitar  and  tuned  it  to    a 
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soft  accompaniment.  Then  he  sang 
"Oh  Love  Divine,"  and  when  he  fin- 
ished there  were  tears  on  Tom's  cheeks. 
He  looked  up  at  Roy  and    spoke    softly: 

"It's  all  right  now — I'm  reconciled — 
an'  I  can  say  I'd  never  a  been  willin'  to 
go  if  you  had'nt  helped  me" — 

"Why  Tom,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  this.  I've  been  so  set  that 
I'd  never  give  up  till  what  I've  said 
'bout  them  coal  claims  come  true,  that 
it  made  my  heart  bad  and  bitter  when- 
ever I  thought  maybe  I'd  have  to  go 
'fore  they  turned  true.  You're  the  first 
one  that's  made  me  feel  different,  and 
you're  the  first  that's  bore  with  me 
talkin'  'bout  it,  an'  it  helps  make  it 
easier  to  leave  'fore  my  hopes  has  a 
glimpse  of  bein'  realized,  now  that  I've 
got  some  one  to  leave  them  claims  with 
as  has  a  right  to  what  they'll  bring,  for 
they're  youis  and  no  one  else's,  my  boy. 
I  told  the  doctor  today  what  I  wanted, 
an'  tomorrow  he's  goin'  to  have  the 
lawyer  come  and  draw  up  the  papers. 
There's  only  one  thing  I'm  goin'  to  hold 
\'ou  to  my  boy,  and  that  is  that  you 
won't  let  an}'  one  persuade  you  to  give 
up  them  claims.  You're  only  a  boy  yet, 
and  can  afford  to  wait,  and  maybe  by 
the  time  you're  a  man,  if  not  before, 
you'll  see  what  I've  prophesied  come 
true. " 

Roy  answered  him  as  best  he  might, 
though  his  conscience  pricked  him  a 
little  for  his  pretense  at  belief  in  Tom's 
hopes.  At  an}'  rate  it  made  Tom  hap- 
pier and  so  he  thanked  him  and  sympa- 
thized— glad  to  see  that  it  gave  him 
pleasure  and  relief — even  making  him 
brighten  up  for  a  time  as  if  reviving. 

About  ten  o'clock,  however,  Tom's 
breathing  began  to  be  very  short  and 
painful,  and  Roy,  making  him  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  hurried  down  town 
for  the  doctor.      To   his  relief    he    found 


nim  at  home  and  the  two  were  soon 
hastening  back  to  Tom's  bedside. 

With  the  first  glance  at  the  sick  man 
the  doctor  shook  his  head  at  Roy.  "He 
can  not  live  till  morning, "  he  said. 

"Here  my  boy,"  he  continued,  sud- 
denly remembering,  "I  want  you  to  go 
back  and  bring  up  Lawyer  Fletcher. 
Tell  him  to  lose  no  time." 


It  was  a  year  later.  The  winter  had 
passed  very  slowly  and  drearily  to  Roy, 
the  lonliness  and  hard  work  making  him 
thin  and  pale  by  the  time  a  second  sum- 
mer came  round.  He  had  missed  Tom's 
companionship  much,  for  there  were 
few  congenial  souls  in  the  rough  mining 
village,  and  his  only  solace  since 
Riley's  death  had  been  his  books  and 
guitar. 

Though  he  bore  his  lot  manfully,  in 
his  lonely  hours  he  had  brooded  a  great 
deal  on  his  father's  trouble;  and  the  dis- 
grace of  it  all — brought  home  to  him  by 
various  covert  taunts  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  young  fellows  who  resented 
him  holding  himself  aloof  from  them — 
had  made  him  sense  the  position  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  amidst  the  first 
excitements  of  the  events  and  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  quick  succession  at 
the  time. 

The  failure  of  his  father  through  his 
unwise  speculations  would  in  itself  have 
been  small — but  that  he  had  attempted 
to  retrieve  himself  by  robbery — this  was 
the  stain  which  would  be  indelible — 
and  though  Hannah  still  wrote  comfort- 
ing words  of  assurance  and  hope  as  to 
his  father's  innocence,  and  the  clearing 
up  of  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the 
theft,  Roy  was  too  young  and  his  mind 
too  untrained  in  subtlety  to  fathom  a 
motive  or  cause  which  could  have  led 
to  the  crime  in  any  other,  without  learn- 
ing a  clue  or   trace  to   solve  it  by.      His 
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trust  in  human  nature  could  not  let  him 
imagine  a  heart  black  enough  to  remain 
silent  while  his  dead  father  rested  under 
a  false  stain.  But  then — his  father! 
How  well  he  knew  that  gentle  and  true 
soul; — to  believe  him  guilt}'  of  that  theft 
was  almost  utter  impossibility.  Roy 
read  and  re-read  Hannah's  hopeful  let- 
ters, hugging  joyfully  the  faith  that  this 
one  creature  beside  himself  still  held  in 
his  father's  innocence. 

"You  may  have  to  wait  till  you're  a 
man,  Master  Roy,  to  see  him  cleared, 
but  when  j-ou  are,  and  have  mone}'  to 
work  with,  it  will  all  be  made  straight. 
Money  can  do  anything,  and  you  must 
make  yourself  a  rich  man,  if  only  to 
clear  that  poor  slandered  man.  Only 
keep  up  heart  and  3'ou'll  see  the  day 
it'll  be  done,  as  I've  told  30U  from  the 
first." 

So  the  letters  ran,  and  Roy  read  each 
one  with  newly  awakened  hope  and 
strength  in  his  heart.  Only  it  seemed 
so  long  to  wait — till  he  was  a  man  and 
had  made  his  fortune  I  The  first  condi- 
tion might  transpire,  but  the  second  per- 
haps never.  Even  if  it  should  be,  the 
time  that  would  pass  would  only  serve 
to  find  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
certainty  of  his  father's  guilt  and  at  last 
if  he  should  succeed  in  realizing  Han- 
nah's hope,  it  would  onl}-  be  perhaps 
when  those  who  had  known  and  trusted 
him  were  dead  or  had  lost  interest  in 
the  affair.  If  he  were  only  rich  now, 
and  could  set  to  work  at  once  to  clear 
up  the  mystery,  that  would  be  something 
worth  work  and  hope — to  wipe  out  the 
one  stain  on  his  father's  name  while  the 
events  were  still  so  fresh  and  his  father 
unforgotten;  but  this  was  a  vain  dream 
and  he  must  work  and  wait  patiently  till 
time  should  bring  him  help.  He  was 
thinking  these  things  all  over  this  bright 
morning    as    he    worked,  and  it  was  the 


voice  of  one  of  the  miners  in  the  tunnel 
ahead  of  him  that  roused  him  from  his 
reverie. 

"Milburn!  you're  wanted  at  the  of- 
fice. " 

Roy  set  his  pick  aside  and  went  out 
of  the  gloom  of  the  mine  into  the  board 
building  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"How  are  you  my  boy?"  It  was  Mr. 
Sterling  who  spoke,  and  Roy  went  for- 
ward and  received  his  hearty  handshake 
with   pleasure. 

"Well,  how's  the  work  using  you — 
rather  rough,  eh:'" 

"It's  not  easy,  but" — 

"Want  to  give  it  up  and  try  something 
lighter?" 

"No  sir;  unless  I  could  earn  as  much 
as  now. " 

"I  see;  want  to  save  up  and  be  a  rich 
man,  eh?" 

"Yes,   sir." 

"Well,  you've  got  the  right  sort  of 
pluck  to  get  to  the  top,  I  believe,  under 
any  circumstances;  I've  had  a  dozen  or 
more  young  fellows  of  your  age  down 
here  and  you're  the  first  one  that's  staid 
the  year  out.  But  it  takes  a  long  time's 
saving  to  make  a  rich  man;  you've  got 
to  have  patience  and  work  hard  to  com- 
pass it. " 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I'm  going  to  be  one 
sometime,  however  long  I  work  or  wait.  " 

"That's  the  right  grit  anyway,  my 
boy.  But  what  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
is  this  property  of  Tom  Riley's  over  in 
Skull  Valley.  Somebody  was  telling  me 
they  thought  Tom  had  willed  it  to  you." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  it's  really  so?" 
asked  Sterling  in  an  excited  tone. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Roy  answered. 

His  friend  leaned  over  and  took  his 
hand. 

"My  dear  boy,  I'm  as  glad  as  if  it 
were  my  own,  and  more,    if  possible.      I 
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know  that  you  deserve  it,  and  will  be 
worthy  your  good  fortune." 

"Good  fortune!"  repeated  Roy,  be- 
wildered,   "why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  poor  Tom's  prophecy 
has  come  true.  We've  found  coal  over 
there  richer  in  quantity  and  quality  than 
any  yet  discovered  in  the  mountains. 
Tom's  claim  takes  in  at  least  half  of  the 
rich  section,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  a 
railway  out  there,  it  means  a  fortune  for 
the   mine-owners." 

"Then   Tom" — 

"Tom's  property  is  yours,  and  in  less 
than  three  years,  if  rightly  managed, 
and  I  mean  to  do  all  1  can  for  you,  you 
will  be  worth   many  a  thousand  dollars. " 


"I  hope  you'll  forgive  my  not  speak- 
ing before.  Mister  Roy,  but  I  was  taught 
my  lesson  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  try- 
ing to  cope  with  wealth  and  influence 
when  I  first  told  Mr.  Mayfield  of  having 
heard  his  son  talking  with  Rob  Brody 
about  the  money  in  the  vault." 

"And  you're  sure  there  was  no  mis- 
take. Miles?" 

"I  heard  it  as  plain  as  I  can  hear  you. 
Mr.  Frank  was  just  outside  the  railing 
and  I  had  stepped  into  the  little  closet 
near  the  safe.  I  saw  him  hand  a  slip  of 
paper  to  Rob,  and  then  he  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "This  is  the  vault  combination 
for  tonight.  If  you  let  the  chance  slip, 
it's  all  over  with  us  both."  If  I  could 
have  had  any  doubt  after  that  that  it 
was  Rob  Brody  and  Mr.  Frank  who 
committed  the  robbery  discovered  next 
day,  it  would  have  been  set  at  rest 
when  Rob  was  sent  out  to  Australia  by 
the  firm.  It's  my  opinion  when  Mr. 
Mayfield  told  Frank  what  I'd  said  he 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  together 
they  planned  to  get  Rob  out  of  the  way 
so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
having  the  story  come  out. " 


"Yes  and  then  the  way  they  treated 
poor  Miles,  turnin'  him  off  with  a  week's 
notice  and  threatenin'  to  ruin  his  pros- 
pects if  he  ever  made  known  to  a  livin' 
soul  what  he'd  told  them.  Ah,  if  you'd 
only  confided  in  your  mother  then  Miles 
— I'd  a  had  you  tell  it  to  the  public 
whatever  come."  Hannah's  eye  blazed 
indignantly  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  spoke  sternly  to  her  son. 

"But,  mother,  I  had  you  to  think  of; 
and  besides  what  could  any  of  us  have 
done  against  them,  without  a  penny 
amongst  us  to  set  to  work  with." 

"Miles  was  not  to  be  blamed,  Han- 
nah," said  Roy.  "He  did  what  anyone 
would  do  in  his  position.  Besides,  as 
he  said,  without  money  or  influence,  I 
doubt  if  we  could  have  made  the  public 
or  any  member  of  it  believe  our  story. 
Now  it  is  all  different  and  we  can  set  to 
work  with  a  good  will.  The  only  thing 
is  to  know  how  to  begin." 

"The  first  thing  to  do,  I  should  think, 
would  be  to  find  Rob  Brody.  He  knows 
all,  and  as  it  was  probably  Mr.  Frank 
who  laid  the  plan  and  furnished  the 
means  for  committing  the  robber)',  he 
might  be  induced  to  tell  the  truth,  if 
he  were    sure  of   safety    and — a  reward. " 

"It's  the  reward  that'll  do  it,  Master 
Roy.  That's  what  your  money's  for. 
You  could'nt  convince  me  that  Provi- 
dence did'nt  put  it  into  that  man's 
heart  to  give  3'ou  his  coal  claims,  and 
for  this  very  purpose.  Everything  works 
towards  right  in  this  world  I've  found 
out,  however  much  we  may  be  made  to 
doubt  it  sometimes." 

It  was  two  months  afterward  that  the 
two  boys,  Roy  and  Miles,  together  with 
Mr.  Sterling  and  the  detective  whom  he 
had  employed  to  work  out  the  case,  ar- 
rived at  Melbourne  after  their  long  ocean 
voyage. 

It    did  not  take  the  detective    long    to 
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find  Rob  Brody,  and  he  proved  to  be  an 
easy  and  willing  instrument  to  their 
plans,  when  once  their  chief  arguments 
were  made.  When  they  returned  to  New 
York  Rob  went  with  them  and  m  a  short 
time  the  true  stor}-  of  the  robbery  was 
made  known  to  the  world. 

Unable  to  stand  the  disgrace  fallen 
upon  him,  Stephen  Mayfield,  after  making 
good  the  amount  that  had  been  stolen 
by  his  son  and  paid  from  the  property 
left  by  Roy's  father,  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  New  York  and  left  for  Aus- 
tralia, where  his  branch  firm  was  estab- 
lished, and  John  Sterling,  with  Roy  as 
silent  partner,  became  owner  of  the 
branch  that  had  built  up  a  prosperous 
business  under  his  once  fair  name. 
Frank  Mayfield,  obliged,  after  all,  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  is  still  in 
penal  servitude,  learning  by  hard  les- 
sons the  truth  that  no  evil  remains  un- 
known and  unpunished,  and  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  son  of  the  man  whose 
name  he  had  not  hesitated  to  blight, 
that  goodness  and  honesty  will  surely 
bring  their  reward.  J.    S. 


The  line  between  failure  and  success 
is  so  fine  that  we  scarcely  know  when 
we  pass  it — so  fine  that  we  are  often  on 
the  line  and  do  no  know  it.  How  many 
a  man  has  thrown  up  his  hands  at  a 
time  when  a  little  more  effort,  a  little 
more  patience,  would  have  achieved  suc- 
cess. In  business  sometimes  the  outlook 
may  seem  darkest  when  really  things  are 
on  the  turn.  A  little  more  persistence, 
a  little  more  effort,  and  what  seemed 
hopeless  failure  may  turn  to  glorious  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  failure  except  in  no 
longer  trying,  no  defeat  except  from 
within,  no  really  insurmountable  barrier 
save  our  own  inherent  weakness  of  pur- 
pose. 


TRIFLING    WITH  TIME. 

"How'd  do?"  was  the  greeting  a 
youth  of  about  eighteen  years  gave  me 
one  Saturday,  as  I  turned  the  corner  of 
Avenue  to  go  down  Street. 

"Fairly  well,  thank  you,"  said  I. 
"How  are  you?" 

"Just  so,  so,"  he  replied. 

I  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  many 
youths  whose  principal  occupation  was 
"loafing,"  and  as  he  expressed  it,  "look- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up." 

"Oh  yes,  looking  for  a  situation,  "  said 
I.  "Are  you  expecting  one,  have  you 
one  in  view?" 

"W-e-1-1,  no,  I  haven't  one  in  view," 
he  replied,  "but  I  want  one  badly.  The 
old  man  is  getting  kind  of  tired  of  keep- 
ing me;  he  wants  me  to  go  to  school  or 
learn  a  trade;  but  it  takes  such  a  long 
time,  working  for  nothing,  in  learning 
a  trade;  and,  as  for  school,  well,  I  be- 
came tired  of  that  long  ago." 

I  told  him  I  was  a  few  years  older 
than  he,  that  I  had  felt  the  same  way 
myself  when  I  was  about  his  age,  but 
wished  I  had  the  opportunity  now  to  go 
to  school  or  learn  a  trade;  I  would  not 
waste  much  time  considering  the  matter. 

"That's  what  everybody  tells  me  and 
I   am  sick  of  hearing  it,"  he  replied. 

I  walked  on  soliloquizing  over  what 
had  been  said.  Here  was  a  youth,  al- 
most a  man,  standing  on  the  brink,  as 
it  were,  of  prosperity  or  failure;  if  he 
got  a  position,  was  steady,  honest  and 
upright  he  would  make  life  a  success; 
failing  to  get  a  situation  he  would  con- 
tinue as  I  met  him,  always  waiting  for 
employment.  He  sees  the  years  go  by, 
yet  loiters  at  the  door  of  success,  not 
apparently  conscious  that  if  he  would 
knock  at  one  of  the  many  openings,  keep 
his  eye  steadfast  on  the  star  of  his  am- 
bition,   that  his  success  is  assured. 

I  seemed  to  see  a  bright-faced  youth. 
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tall,  well-built  and  healthy,  listlessly  at- 
tempting to  mount  the  middle  round  of 
the  ladder  of  success  at  one  bound, 
spurning  disdainfully  the  modest  begin- 
ning. 

I  determined  to  watch  closely  the  ac- 
tions of  the  young  man,  and  as  days, 
weeks  and  months  passed  away,  I  saw 
no  perceptible  change  in  his  acts.  He 
is  not  bad;  he  is  not  good;  he  does  not 
smoke,  nor  drink,  nor  gamble;  nor  does 
he  associate  with  bad  characters;  yet,  he 
seems  to  be  graduallj-  descending  in  the 
public  mind,  seems  to  hover  under  a 
cloud  of  general  disapproval,  made  darker 
and  darker  by  continued  inactivity. 

His  clothes  become  shabby,  he  is 
morose  and  imagines  his  friends  are 
slighting  him.  Positions  that  at  one 
time  had  been  scorned  as  degrading 
would  gladl}'  be  accepted,  but  they  are 
closed  to  him  now. 

Silently,  remorsefully  he  thinks  of  the 
past,  and  wonders  what  he  can  do  to  re- 
gain lost  prestige,  for  it  begins  to  dawn 
on  him  that  the  man  who  attains  the 
highest  positions  in  the  world  is  he  who 
makes  the  greatest  effort.  His  standing 
socially  is  fading,  gradualh'  he  is  being 
looked  upon  as  a  failure.  Yet  he  lacks 
determination  to  enter  the  seemingly 
long  and  difficult  passage  to  this  or  that 
profession,  still  believing  that  he  can 
mou"t  the  stair  of  fame  and  fortune  at  a 
single  bound  when  once  the  glorious  op- 
portunity presents  itself.  He  never  re- 
alizes that  such  chances  are  but  dim 
spectres  in  the  future,  which  have  to  be 
sought  after  and  clung  to  after  they  are 
obtained. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  young  man, 
he  was  working  his  poll  tax.  This  was 
no  disgrace,  but  I  thought  as  I  passed 
him,  how  much  more  brilliant  might 
have  been  his  career,  if  he  had  not 
"Trifled  with  Time."        F.   F.    Dalton, 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


CONFERENCE    INSTRUCTION. 

Our  conference  which  has  just  term- 
inated has  been — as  all  conferences 
are — most  interesting  to  everyone  who 
has  attended  it.  The  instructions  have 
been  very  plain  and  pointed.  Probably 
at  no  previous  conference  were  stronger 
testimonies  borne  than  at  this  in  re- 
lation to  the  divinity  of  the  work  and 
the  authority  of  the  men  whom  the 
Lord  has  chosen  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  Church,  bearing  the  keys  and 
authority  of  Presidency.  There  was 
great  unanimity  of  testimony  upon  these 
points,  every  speaker  being  led  to  dwell 
upon  them. 

The  servants  of  God  who  stand  in 
leading  positions  in  the  Church  have 
occupied  for  some  years  past  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position.  For  several  years 
the  leading  men  were  compelled,  for 
reasons  which  are  well  known,  to  keep 
in  seclusion.  Many  of  them,  also,  were 
consigned  to  prison.  This  had  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  the  people  either  to  look 
elsewhere  for  counsel  and  direction,  or 
to  neglect  seeking  it  altogether.  The 
result  was  apparent.  As  soon  as  liberty 
was  restored  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  openly  occupied  their  old  po- 
sitions, a  great  many  of  the  people 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  pay  that  re- 
gard to  the  counsels  of  the  Priesthood 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  former 
years.  Then  immediately  following 
this,  came  the  division  on  party  lines 
in  politics.  As  is  well  known,  feeling 
ran  high,  partisanship  became  almost 
the  general  rule,  and  this,  added  to  the 
previous  cause,  had  the  effect  to  draw 
peoples'  attention  away  from  the  Priest- 
hood and  lessen  the  disposition  to  seek 
its  counsel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  other 
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causes  which  have  been  operating,  and 
which  Satan  has  taken  advantage  of. 
The  explanations  that  were  made  on 
Mondaj'  afternoon,  October  5th,  by  Pres- 
idents Woodruff  and  Snow,  and  different 
members  of  the  Twelve  threw  consider- 
able light  upon  many  points  which  have 
been  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  con- 
cerning which  a  great  amount  of  ignor- 
ance and  misapprehension  has  existed. 
I  think  that  every  faithful  man  and  wo- 
man in  the  Church  must  have  felt  greatly 
relieved  by  those  explanations.  The 
want  of  information  that  existed  upon 
the  subject  which  was  dwelt  upon,  Sa- 
tan and  those  under  his  influence  have 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of. 
Under  his  prompting,  charges  have  been 
made  and  censures  indulged  in,  which 
have  been  positively  wicked  and  alto- 
gether vinjustifiable.  The  only  excuse 
that  can  now  be  offered  for  this  conduct 
is  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  remarks  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency and  the  Apostles,  and  the  light 
they  threw  upon  the  case  which  they 
presented  to  the  conference,  will  have 
the  tendency  to  restore  confidence,  and 
to  promote  a  more  harmonious  feeling 
than  has  been  exhibited  in  some  in- 
stances of  late. 


The  principle  of  faith  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  cultivated  by  Latter-day  Saints. 
It  is  constantly  needed.  The  exper- 
ience of  the  Church  has  proved  this. 
Men  and  women  must  live  so  near  unto 
the  Lord  that  they  will  have  faith  in 
Him  and  in  His  power  and  willingness 
to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  to  main- 
tain the  right  under  all  circumstances. 
The  idea  embodied  in  the  remark  of 
Job,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him,"  conveys  the  correct  feel- 
ing that  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  should  have 


concerning  all  trials  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  There  is  no  expression  in 
the  scriptures  that  more  clearly  conveys 
the  implicit  trust  of  a  righteous  man  in 
the  Almighty  than  this  which  was  ut- 
tered by  Job  in  the  midst  of  his  deep 
distress. 

A  faithful  Latter-day  Saint  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  all  the  movements 
of  the  Church,  nor  all  the  motives  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  in  giving  coun- 
sel or  in  taking  action  upon  different 
questions;  but  will  a  man  of  this  char- 
acter censure  them,  assail  them,  or  con- 
demn them?  Certainly  not.  He  will  be 
likely  to  say:  "I  do  not  understand  the 
reasons  for  this  action;  I  do  not  see 
clearly  what  the  presiding  authorities 
have  in  view  in  doing  this;  but  I  will 
wait  and  learn  more.  This  I  do  know: 
that  this  is  the  work  of  God,  and  that 
these  men  are  His  servants,  and  that 
the}'  will  not  be  permitted  by  Him  to 
lead  the  Church  astray,  or  to  commit  any 
wrong  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  en- 
danger its  progress  or  perpetuity.  "  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  feeling  of  a 
man  living  close  to  the  Lord,  because 
the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit  would  bring 
this  to  His  mind  and  make  him  feel  sure 
that  God  had  not  forgotten  nor  forsaken 
His  Church. 

It  is  strange  to  many  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  taught  to  have  such  confi- 
dence in  those  who  bear  the  Priesthood, 
as  to  seek  counsel  at  their  hands.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  all  against  this.  Un- 
belief has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  world 
that  the  idea  of  one  man  going  to  an- 
other man  as  the  ancients  did  to  the  pro- 
phets of  God,  to  obtain  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  Lord,  seems  ridiculous;  yet 
there  was  a  time,  if  we  believe  the  divine 
records,  when  this  was  the  constant 
practice  among  the  people  of  God.     True 
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there  were  times  when  the  people 
turned  away  from  God,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  His  authority  or  to  listen  to 
His  servants.  They  followed  false  gods 
and  worshipped  idols.  But  when  living 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  it  was 
the  practice  to  seek  counsel  at  the  hands 
of  His  servants.  The  people  recognized 
that  God  had  ministers  to  whom  He 
communicated  His  will,  and  who  were 
able  to  obtain  answers  from  Him  con- 
cerning matters  that  affected  their  wel- 
fare. The  Latter-day  Saints  believe  all 
this  has  been  restored;  that  God  has 
given  unto  men  once  more  the  authority 
to  act  in  His  stead  among  the  people, 
and  has  promised  to  communicate  to 
them  the  counsels  that  should  be  given 
to  the  people,  and  has  inspired  them  to 
reprove  and  warn  as  well  as  to  advise. 
This  was  the  belief  which  the  present 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  were  taught  when 
they  joined  the  Church,  and  which  they 
accepted.  The  carrying  of  this  belief 
into  practice  has  led  to  the  deliverance, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Every  faithful  man  knows 
this;  and  it  is  sincerel}'  to  be  hoped  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
especially  the  lesson  taught  at  this  con- 
ference in  the  explanations  made,  will 
impress  this  truth  more  deeply  upon  the 
people  than  ever  before,  and  that  they 
will  be  warned  against  indulging  in  cen- 
sorious and  condemnatory  remarks  about 
the  servants  of  God,  especially  when  they 
do  not  understand  all  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  surround  them, 
and  which  give  rise  to  their  words  and 
actions. 


There  has  been  considerable  said,  and 
said  with  great  force,  at  this  conference 
and  at  the    meetings  of    the    Priesthood, 


concerning  the  rising  generation.  It 
must  be  admitted,  judging  by  that  which 
we  see,  that  there  is  not  that  care  taken 
by  parents  with  their  children  that  should 
be.  Parents  do  not  exercise  their  par- 
ental authorit}'  in  a  proper  manner. 
Many  children  are  left  to  grow  up  with 
too  much  freedom— a  freedom  which 
they  abuse,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it  properly.  They  are  not 
properly  restrained.  They  are  left  to 
use  their  time  without  being  called  to  a 
proper  account  for  it.  They  are  left 
free  to  choose  their  own  companions 
and  associates,  without  their  parents  ex- 
ercising    any     supervision     over     them. 

They  are  permitted  to  smoke,  and  to 
swear.  They  are  permitted  to  spend 
their  time  in  idleness.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  groups  on  the  street 
corners,  to  become  rude,  boisterous,  and 
ill-mannered.  All  this  is  visible  in  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  same  is  too  frequently  seen  in  other 
towns  and  settlements.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  abuse  of  freedom  will  be 
most  serious.  No  man  who  indulges  in 
tiigh  hopes  concerning  the  future  of  Zion 
can  witness  these  evils  without  being 
greatly  pained  and  discouraged.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  promises  which  the 
Lord  has  made,  these  things  would  be 
exceedingly  discouraging. 

Parents  who  permit  their  children  to 
grow  up  in  this  manner  have  a  fearful 
responsibility  resting  upon  them.  All 
that  the  Lord  has  said  upon  this  subject 
goes  to  show  how  great  will  be  the  con- 
demnation of  parents  who  do  not  teach 
their  children  the  laws  of  God,  and  who 
do  not  enforce  that  discipline  in  their 
families  which  every  parent  should 
exercise. 

There  are  thousands  of  well-behaved, 
obedient  and  respectful  children  growing 
up  among  us.      These  appear    to    be  the 
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salt  of  the  community.  But  that  there 
should  be  so  many  of  this  other  class 
to  which  I  refer  is  saddening.  All  our 
communities  in  these  mountains,  with  the 
advantages  which  they  possess,  should 
be  model  communities.  There  are  no 
agencies  anywhere  that  are  so  complete 
and  effective  as  those  that  we  have  at 
our  control,  for  promoting  the  happiness 
and  elevation  of  the  young.  Our  young 
people  sliould  be  the  best  behaved  of 
any  community,  and  it  creates  feelings 
of  shame  when  they  do  not  conduct  them- 
selves with  ordinary  decency.  There 
must  be  serious  faults  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  home  on  the  part  of  parents 
where  such  rudeness  and  bad  conduct  are 
displayed  by  the  children.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  disobedient, 
wilful  and  unmannerly  children  in  fam- 
ilies and  communities;  but  these  ought 
to  be  the  exception.  All  must  admit 
that  if  children  are  taken  in  time  and 
trained  properly  through  their  childhood 
and  youth  until  they  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  there  will  be  but  few 
who  will  break  over  the  bounds  and  turn 
to  wickedness.  But  it  is  too  often  the 
case  that  parents  allow  their  children  to 
grow  up  without  proper  restraining  in- 
fluences, until  they  reach  an  age  when 
they  as  parents  cannot  correct  and  re- 
strain them.  Having  .failed  to  do  this 
early  in  the  life  of  the  children,  they 
find  the  children  have  outgrown  their 
influence  and  authority,  and  that  the 
work  of  controlling  them  has  been  put 
off  till   it   is   too  late. 

Experience  has  proved  that  when  boys 
are  taught  the  bad  effects  of  using  to- 
bacco, and  pains  are  taken  with  them 
to  fortify  them  against  this  habit,  very 
few  ever  become  addicted  to  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco.  So  with  beer  and 
liquor,  with  tea  and  coffee;  and  so  with 
idleness,    rudeness,  and    boisterous  con- 


duct in  the  streets,  or  in  public  meetings, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  meeting  houses. 

The  improper  conduct  of  which  I 
speak  is,  in  the  most  of  instances,  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  home,  and  is  a 
proof  that  home  training  has  been  ser- 
iously neglected.  The  happiness  and 
future  hopes  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 
all  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  correct 
conduct  of  their  posterity  that  it  seems 
extraordinary  there  should  be  any  neg- 
lect of  duty  in  giving  the  children  the 
proper  training.  All  these  evils  appeal 
very  strongly  to  everyone  connected  with 
our  Primary  Associations,  our  Sunday 
schools,  our  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  quorums  of  the  Priest- 
hood. Through  these  agencies  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  correct  the  neg- 
lect, inattention  and  imprudence  of 
parents. 

The  Editor. 


A  WALK  should  be  considered  as  an  in- 
tellectual pastime.  Do  not  confound  it 
with  the  muscle-walking  tramp,  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  less  than  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  walk  which  Thoreau  loved, 
that  ended  in  a  sai'nter,  is  what  we  should 
aim  at.  Do  not  think  \ou  must  reach  a 
certain  point,  or  go  over  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  ground,  or  that  you  must  know 
the  names  which  science  has  given  to 
the  forms  of  nature.  You  have  an  eye 
for  pictures,  perhaps;  well,  look  for 
them.  Think  of  an  autumn  evening, 
the  growth  of  a  summer,  dying;  a  ten- 
der haze  hanging  over  a  cornfield,  be- 
fore }'ou,  in  the  shadows;  a  twilight, 
mystifying  and  glorifying,  like  the  mem- 
ory of  3'outh;  the  trees  on  the  hill-top 
above  you,  a  bank  of  gold  with  the  glory 
of  the  sun  on  their  turning  leaves.  And 
this  is  onlj'  one  of  a  thousand. 
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LOST  IN  A  GERMAN  FOREST. 

In  the  spring  of  189 — ,  Brother  M 

and  I  arrived  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  as 
missionaries.  After  remaining  a  few 
days  in  Bern,  we  were  sent  b}'  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Swiss  and  German  mission 
to  labor  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  We  were  unable  to  speak  the 
language,  and  were  often  placed  in  very 
ludicrous  positions  owing  to  our  inability 
to  make  ourselves  understood. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  there  was 
no  Elder  in  Leipsic,  but  there  were  a 
few  saints  in  the  place,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons  they  met  at  the  house  of  one 
of  their  number,  who  lived  several  miles 
out  of  town,  and  read  a  few  chapters 
from  the  Bible.  They  had  not  been  able 
to  hold  regular  meetings,  as  no  one  in 
the  branch  held  the  Priesthood.  The 
first  Sunday  we  were  in  the  city  we  met 
with  the  Saints  and  administered  the 
Sacrament  to  them.  On  our  way  home, 
we  decided  to  take  what  appeared  to  us 
to  be  a  shorter  path.  It  led  through  a 
large  and  beautiful  forest  called  the 
Rosenthal.  This  forest  is  a  very  exten- 
sive one,  reaching  out  for  miles  and 
miles.  There  are  paths  leading  in  every 
direction  which  cross  and  re-cross  each 
other,  and  a  person  has  to  be  very 
familiar  with  the  different  paths,  or  he 
is  almost  sure  to  get  lost.  Never  having 
been  in  the  forest  before,  and  not  having 
a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  direction  we 
should  go  in  order  to  get  home,  we  were 
not  long  in  completelj'  losing  ourselves. 
But  as  it  was  still  quite  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  having  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  forest  we  did  not  feel 
at  all  concerned. 

Sunday  is  a  great  holiday  in  Germany, 
and  as  there  were  quite  a  number  of  beer 
gardens  in  these  woods,  the  walks  were 
all  crowded  with  people.      Of  course  we 


did  not  like  to  ask  the  way,  as  we  were 
sure  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  people  on 
account  of  our  poor  German,  though  I 
must  confess  that  the  Germans  are  much 
more  polite  in  this  particular,  than  the 
Americans  are.  A  German  will  endea- 
vor to  repress  his  smiles  at  the  blunders 
which  beginners  are  sure  to  maice,  al- 
though he  may  not  always  succeed  very 
well,  but  the  average  American  does  not 
even  attempt  to  disguise  his  merriment 
when  a  foreigner  who  is  unable  to  speak 
the  language  tries  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Brother    M ^    and   I    often    stood    for 

several  minutes,  each  one  trying  to  in- 
duce the  other  to  do    the  questioning. 

It  finally  began  to  get  dark,  and  we 
suddenly  noticed  that  we  met  no  more 
people.  Without  knowing  it  we  had 
wandered  off  onto  an  unfrequented  path. 
We  retraced  our  steps  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  for  we  were  now  beginning  to 
get  alarmed.  The  woods  were  ver}'  dark 
now,  and  the  prospect  of  remaining  in 
them  all  night  was  not  very  pleasant. 
To  make  matters  worse  it  began  to  rain 
quite  hard. 

Another  fear  now  began  to  bother  us. 
Upon  looking  at  our  watches  we  saw 
that  it  was  after  nine  o'clock.  We  knew 
that  the  Ger.-nan  custom  was  to  lock  the 
street  door  to  all  their  houses  at  ten 
o'clock  sharp.  We  had  a  room  with  a 
family  of  Saints  who  lived  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  tenement  house,  and  we  began 
to  wonder  how  we  would  get  in  the 
house,  providing  we  ever  found  it,  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  us  at  that  time 
extremely  doubtful.  We  decided  not  to 
worry  about  that  phase  of  the  situation 
until  we  actually  reached  the  house. 

At  last  we  began  to  see  lights  before 
us,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  emerged 
from  the  forest.  But  we  were  in  a 
strange  part  of  the  city,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  which  way  to  go  to   reach 
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our  destination.  However  we  kept  on 
walking,  and  after  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  came  to  a  street  car  track.  We 
attempted  to  board  a  passing  car  which 
was  already  pretty  well  loaded,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  conductor.  We  could 
not  understand  why  this  should  be,  as 
we  were  accustomed  to  see  American 
cars  take  up  passengers  as  long  as  they 
were  willing  to  hang  on,  but  afterwards 
when  we  became  more  fluent  with  the 
language,  we  learned  that  German  street 
cars  are  supposed  to  hold  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people,  and  no  rriore  than  this 
number  will  be  allowed  to  get  on. 

We  arrived  at  the  house  after  eleven 
o'clock,  and  found  the  good  brother  with 
whom  we  stayed  at  the  door  waiting  to 
let  us  in.  We  were  always  a  little 
more  careful  after  this  until  we  became 
thoroughly    familiar    with    the    country. 


A   ONE  RAIL  RAILWAY. 


Cars    Go  Two  and  a  Half  fliles  a    Hinute. 

A  Montreal  paper  publishes  the  following: 

A  RAILROAD  train  with  a  speed  of  1.^0 
miles  an  hour  is  the  latest  marvel.  It 
is  running  today. 

Coupled  with  electricity,  there  is  no 
knowing  the  speed  which  this  new 
railway  may  develop.  At  present, 
operated  by  steam  it  easily  makes  two 
miles  per  minute  in  France  and  Ireland. 

On  a  railway  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States,  you  could  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  trip  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  could  be  made  under 
this    new    system  in    thirty-six    minutes. 

If  there  was  a  road  built  like  those 
now  running  daily  in  Ireland  and  France, 
you  could  take  your  breakfast  in  this 
city  and  your  dinner  in  Chicago.  You 
could  go    to  St.    Louis  and  return  again 


within  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  run 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  back 
would  be  simply  a  comfortable  after- 
noon's journey. 

The  low  cost  of  construction  makes 
railroads  of  this  kind  particularly 
profitable.  They  do  not  need  the  ex- 
pensive grading  of  the  ordinary  standard 
gauge  road  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  right  of  way  is  not  more  than  ten 
feet  in  width. 

Moreover,  the  railroads  of  the  future, 
as  they  have  been  called,  require  but 
one  instead  of  two  rails.  Such  roads 
can  be  quickly  built. 

They  can  run  around  curves  that  to 
the  ordinary  train  would  be  impossible. 
They  can  carry  freight  as  well  as  pas- 
sengers. With  more  than  twice  the 
attainable  speed  of  the  fastest  trains  of 
today,  these  new  roads  require  less  than 
half  of  the  present  rolling  stock. 

The  railroad  built  on  this  new  prin- 
ciple which  is  at  present  in  operation  in 
Ireland  runs  from  Ballybunion  to 
Listowel. 

Ballybunion,  which  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Irish  line,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  River,  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 
Listowel  is  a  small  town  to  the  south 
east,  situated  on  one  of  the  main  trunk 
lines  of  the  country. 

The  railroad  between  these  two  points 
on  which  the  amazing  speed  of  150  miles 
per  hour  has  been  developed,  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  the  run,  it  is 
claimed,  has  often  been  made  in  five 
minutes.  Incredible  speed  has  been 
developed. 

The  train  from  Listowel  has  frequently 
sped  toward  Ballybunion  at  a  rate  of  150 
miles  per  hour.  The  officers  of  the  line 
are  confident  that  if  the  tracks  were  ex- 
tended, this  rate  of  speed  could  be  kept 
up  uniformly  and  safely  for  hours  at  a 
time.      The  road  is    at    present  operated 
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by  steam,  using  a  curious  twin-locomo- 
tive specially  adapted  to  the  single  track 
upon  which  the  trains  run. 

Another  railroad  of  the  kind  runs  from 
Feurs  to  Panissieres,  in  France.  On  this 
line,  too,  the  trains  run  at  an  equally 
astonishing  rate  of  speed.  Two  miles 
per  minute  is  a  frequent  performance  of 
its  engineers. 

So  astonishing  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  new  principle  in  railroad 
construction  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
build  and  equip  a  road  of  the  kind  at 
Brussels  in  anticipation  of  the  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  there  next  year.  This 
road  is  now  being  constructed. 

It  has  been  decided,  however,  to  try 
electricity  as  a  motive  power.  If  rail- 
roads built  on  the  Behr  system,  as  it  is 
called,  can  develop  a  speed  of  150  miles 
per  hour  using  an  ordinary  steam  loco- 
motive, it  is  expected  that  a  much  greater 
speed  can  be  achieved    with    electricity. 

The  Brussels  road  is  therefore  being 
constructed  with  a  view  to  using  elec- 
tricity. Locomotives  like  those  now  in 
use  on  the  Behr  railroads  in  France  and 
Ireland  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Each  car  in  the  train  will  have  its 
own  dynamo,  and  the  current  will  be 
taken  from  the  rail,  as  it  is  now  taken 
by  trolley  cars  from  the  wire.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  of  the  Brussels 
trains  achieving  a  speed  of  150  miles 
per  hour,  and  some  of  the  engineers  say 
they  may  go  twice  as  fast. 

The  practical  railroad  man  will,  how- 
ever, wonder  how  it  is  going  to  be  done. 
He  will  tell  3'ou  that  it  is  impossible 
under  the  present  system;  that  the  cars 
would  jump  the  track,  that  a  thousand 
and  one  things  v/ould  happen  to  the  roll- 
ing stock;  that  the  wind  pressure  would 
be  too  great,  and  so  on.  That  would  be 
true  under  old  methods. 

The  new    railway     is  as    wonderful   in 


method,  construction  and  shape  as  it  is 
in  speed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
of  the  bicycle  applied  to  railroading. 

The  railroad  cars  are  practically  split 
in  the  middle.  The  two  halves  hang 
down,  as  it  were,  on  the  sides  of  an  in- 
verted V  or  wedge-shaped  track.  This 
track  extends  above  the  ground  about 
twice  as  high  as  a  rail  fence. 

The  wheels  of  the  cars  are  in  a  line 
through  the  center.  They  travel  along 
the  top  of  the  inverted  V. 

The  passengers  sit  below  the  center  of 
gravity  on  each  side.  The  inside  of  the 
cars  differ  very  little  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  railwa}'  cars,  except  that  each 
one  has  a  line  of  seats  extending  down 
the  center.  Behind  this  center  line  of 
seats  are  located  the  wheels. 

As  the  cars  hang  over  the  track,  the)' 
would  crash  from  side  to  side  if  buffers 
were  not  provided  to  prevent  it  and  keep 
them  steady.  On  each  side  of  the  in- 
verted \'-shaped  track  are  placed  two 
rails,  on  which  run  the  guide  wheels. 
These  wheels  are  horizontal,  and  serve 
to  take  the  lateral  stresses  at  curves. 

The  cars  are  made  in  parts,  or  sec- 
tions, with  a  flexible  platform  joining 
the  sections.  This  is  to  allow  for  easy 
turning  on  curves,  for  when  going  at 
so  great  a  speed  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  greatest  flexibility. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour 
would  drive  everything  before  it,  and, 
if  any  wedge  should  occur,  the  result- 
ing accident  would  be  far  worse  for  the 
passengers  than  any  of  the  present-day 
smash-ups.  A  rail  extending  through 
the  center  of  the  car  would  certainly,  in 
that  case,  create  woeful  havoc. 

When  one  travels  at  lightning  speed 
the  force  of  impact  become  wonderfully 
increased.  For  instance,  the  centrifugal 
weight  of  a  particle  traveling  round  a 
25-chain  radius  curve  is,  at  150  miles  an 
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hour,  1.4  times  the  weight  of  the  par- 
ticle. One  average  passenger  of  150 
pounds  would  be  forced  to  the  outside 
of  such  a  curve  with  a  pressure  of  ^10 
pounds.  But  the  sections  of  the  cars 
being  joined  together  by  a  pivot  or  pin 
precludes  any  sudden  jerk  to  one  side, 
and  passengers  are  able  to  sit  in  the 
cars  as  easily  and  as  comfortabl}'  as  in 
a  Pullman. 

The  seats  in  the  cars  being  arranged 
along  side  of  the  single  lines  of  wheels 
the  passengers  are  compelled  to  sit  back 
to  back  gazing  out  across  country  through 
the  glass  sides  of  the  cars.  It  is  well 
that  the  platforms  between  cars  are  pro- 
vided with  flexible  coverings,  otherwise 
it  might  be  impossible  to  pass  from  car 
to  car.  A  breath  of  wind  through  the 
front  door  would  sweep  the  train. 

The  road  now  being  built  at  Brussels 
is  between  three  and  four  miles  long. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  oval,  so  that  a 
gradual  curve  is  obtained.  F.  B.  Behr, 
the  inventor  of  the  system,  guarantees  a 
speed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour  when  run- 
ning on  a  continual  curve.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour  is  only  attainable 
on  a  straight  road  or  where  extremely 
large  curves  are  possible. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  on  round- 
ing curves  even  at  a  speed  of  ninety 
miles  an  hour,  the  cars  would  jump  the 
track.  But  this  is  said  to  be  impossible 
because  the  center  of  gravity  is  below 
the  rail  or  track. 

When  the  train  swings  around  a  curve 
the  weight  of  the  passengers,  motor  and 
other  heavy  parts  of  the  cars,  tends  to 
hold  the  wheels  tightly  against  the  irack. 
The  greater  the  speed  of  the  train  the 
harder  does  it  cling  to  the  rail,  forced 
there  by  inertia. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  as  though  a 
poker  were  made  to  swing  rapidly 
around  in    a  circle    when  the    finger    is 


inserted  in  the  crook  of  the  handle. 
The  harder  the  poker  is  swung  the  more 
tenaciously  does   it  cling  to  the  hand. 

When  the  cars  are  operated  b}'  elec- 
tricity each  car  will  have  a  motor  of  its 
own,  and  will  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses its  own  locomotive. 

Each  car  will  then  contribute  its  own 
quota  of  force  to  the  general  inertia  of 
the    train. 

In  a  long  train  however,  there  will  be 
a  general  distribution  of  the  load  of 
passengers,  so  that  the  several  motors 
would  divide  the  strain.  The  general 
shape  and  arrangement  of  the  cars  make 
a  long  compact  shuttle  of  the  train  shoot- 
ing along  at  lightning  speed. 

The  Brussels  train  will  be  composed 
of  cars  fifty  feet  long,  carried  on  bogey 
trucks  and  having  motors  equal  to  600 
horse  power  each.  When  long  distance 
roads  are  constructed,  and  where  rivers 
are  to  be  crossed,  the  track  structure 
will  be  trussed  like  a  bridge  held  up 
by  piers. 

For  changing  over  from  one  truck  to 
another,  a  piece  of  structure  is  made  to 
swing  upon  a  turn  table.  The  line  can 
be  laid  along  the  banks  of  existing  rail- 
ways at  a  small  expense. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  proposed  system 
of  the  kind  extending  from'  London 
to  Brighton,  England,  would  cost 
^1,000,000  sterling.  It  could  carry  2000 
passengers  an  hour  or  10,000,000  an- 
nually at  four  shilling  each,  or  ^200,000 
a  year.  The  inventor  of  the  system  is 
an  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer. 

The  fastest  time  hitherto  made  by  any 
railroad  train  was  reached  in  1893,  when 
the  Empire  State  Express  on  the  New 
York  Central  Road,  made  a  mile  in 
thirty-two  seconds  near  Crittenden,  New 
York.  This  speed  was  at  the  rate  of  112 
1-2    miles  an  hour. 
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BEER  DRINKING. 

"Please,  mamma,  can't  I  have  some 
beer?  Exerybody's  drinking  it,"  said 
little  seven-year-old  Paul  to  his  mother 
as  they  ate  their  luncheon  at  one  of  our 
charming  pleasure  resorts. 

"Why,  my  precious  child,  no,  indeed! 
Do  \'ou  think  mamma  would  let  her  lit- 
tle bo}'  drink  beer?" 

"Well,  but,  mamma,  it  doesn't  hurt 
out  here,  does  it?  There's  Brother 
Brown  and  all  his  family  drinking  it, 
and  he,s  a  good  man." 

"Mamma  cannot  help  that,  dear. 
Brother  Brown  is  a  ver}-  good  man  and 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  him.  Still,  I 
wish  he  would  not  set  such  an  example 
to  my  little  boy.  I  would  not  give  you 
wine  or  beer  to  drink  here  any  more  than 
I  would  take  3'ou  into  a  saloon  at  home. 
Promise  me,  Paul,  that  you  will  never 
touch  anj'thing  of  the  kind,  for  if  you 
never  taste  it  you  will  alwaj's  be  free 
from  temptation."  And  the  fond  moth- 
ers eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked 
upon  her  son  whose  father  had  died  a 
a  drunkard. 

Paul  vaguely  remembered  some  of  the 
sad  scenes  in  his  mother's  married  life, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
atone  for  his  father's  wrong.  All  chil- 
dren can  do  good  if  they  try.  As  Paul 
promised  his  dear  mother  with  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  and  his  ros}'  cheek 
close  to  her  pale  face,  he  decided  that 
he  would  not  only  try  to  make  her  happy, 
but  that  he  would  have  a  talk  with 
Brother  Brown,  whom  he  loved  and  re- 
spected very  much.  He  was  such  a  lov- 
able little  hoy,  so  old  fashioned  and  kind 
that  everybody  loved  and  petted  him. 
Brother  Brown  was  not  at  all  angry  or 
surprised  when  he  was  suddenly  accosted 
by  his  young  friend. 

"Brother  Brown,  I  did'nt  know  that 
you  ever  drank  beer." 


"Why,  I  don't  very  often,  Paul,"  said 
the  good  man  apologetically.  "But  you 
see,  my  boy,  a  man  gets  thirsty  breath- 
ing this  salt  air,  and  it  don't  hurt  to 
drink  a  little  mild  beer  out  here." 

"Mamma  says  it  does.  She  says  if 
you  like  it  here  you  will  like  it  just  as 
well  at  home.  We  drink  lemonade  when 
we're  thirsty.  That's  fine.  Did  you 
ever  try  sucking  it  through  a  straw? 
Mamma  says  she  would'nt  take  me  into 
a  saloon  in  town  and  give  me  liquor  to 
drink,  so  she  wont  here.  It  made  me 
want  some  when  I  saw  you  and  all  your 
family  drinking.  Mamma  says  she  wish't 
you  would'nt  set  a  bad  example  to  her 
boy.  " 

Brother  Brown  was  a  proud  man,  but 
he  was  also  a  very  good  and  just  one, 
and  not  ashamed  to  accept  good  advice, 
even  from  a  lad  of  seven.  He  remem- 
bered Paul's  father  and  all  the  sorrow 
he  had  caused,  and  he  knew  how  the 
boy's  mother  tried  so  fondly  to  keep  him 
from  sin.  He  shook  hands  with  Paul 
and  said : 

"I  am  sorry  I  set  j'ou  a  bad  example, 
for  I  want  you  to  be  a  good,  brave  man. 
And  as  you  say,  it  is  not  right  to  drink 
at  one  place  any  more  than  at  another. 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
not  do  so  again,  and  I  want  a  promise 
from  you,  too."  And  Paul  gave  it  heart- 
ily. When  he  told  his  mother  of  the 
conversation,  she  thanked  her  friend  for 
his  kindness   to  her  and  her  son. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said  humbl)', 
"your  boy  taught  me  a  lesson  today  which 
I  will  not  forget.  Beer  does  not  itoxi- 
cate  me  at  all,  but  it  injures  me  of 
course,  and  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  let 
my  bo\s  drink  it,  and  to  set  the  example 
by  drinking  it  myself.  I  promised  your 
boy  I  would  not  do  so  again,  and  I  shall 
keep  my  word. " 

Alcohol  is  given  to    us  for  a   purpose. 
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It  is  used  in  a  great  many  different  ways. 
It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  some  cases, 
but  should  be  very  seldom  or  never  be 
given  to  children  in  any  form.  It  creates 
a  taste  which  grows  very  quickly,  and 
when  you  once  have  a  love  for  it,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  it  up.  That  is 
why  so  many  hundreds  of  men  and  wo- 
men, too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  become 
drunkards. 

Do  not  taste  it.  Do  not  smell  it. 
Avoid  temptation  and  you  will  be  safe. 
If  you  see  some  one  else  drinking,  do  not 
let  that  tempt  you.  Do  right  in  spite 
of  everything.  If  your  father  or  your 
bishop  drinks  wine  or  beer,  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  do  the  same. 
When  people  get  old,  you  know,  their 
bodies  wear  out,  just  like  a  machine, 
or  anything  else  that  has  been  used  for 
a  great  many  years.  The  stomach  be- 
comes weak,  and  needs  something  to 
strengthen  and  stimulate  it,  and  often  a 
little  mild  liquor  is  just  what  it  craves. 
You  ought  not  to  think  that  you  must 
have  it  because  of  that,  an}'  more  than 
you  should  think  you  must  wear  spec- 
tacles because  your  father's  e3'es  are 
weak  and  he  cannot  see  to  read  without 
them.  Your  father's  glasses  would  be 
very  harmful  indeed  for  your^'oung  eyes. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  one  person's  glasses 
are  suited  to  another  person's  eyes. 

I  know  if  my  readers  could  have  seen 
the  horrible  sights  of  drunken  men, 
women  and  j'oung  boys  which  Paul  saw 
on  that  night,  you  would  have  felt  as  he 
did  when  he  hugged  his  mother  closely 
and  said,  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I've  got  a 
dear,  precious  mamma  to  show  me  how 
to  be  good. " 


To  compare  what  we  receive  with 
what  we  deserve  will  make  anyhody 
thankful. 


GOOD    MANNERS. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny,  golden  Octo- 
ber day,  when  a  party  of  friends  started 
out  for  a  long  walk.  In  a  wood  back  of 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
walking  party  were  discovered  a  little 
boy  and  a  girl,  a  brother  and  sister,  the 
little  girl  about  four  years  old,  pretty  as 
a  picture  and  attractive  as  a  little  wood- 
nymph.  She  had  been  hunting  chestnuts 
with  her  little  brother,  and  nurse  sat 
not  far  off,  and  a  magnificent  Saint 
Bernard,  who  barked  a  warning  the 
moment  the  group  of  friends  stepped 
near  the  children,  was  also  on  guard. 
Each  member  of  the  party  shook  hands 
with  the  little  girl  and  spoke  to  her. 
The  little  boy,  some  two  years  older, 
stood  in  the  background  enjoying  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  his  little  sister, 
who  called  herself  "Queen  of  Brothers." 
The  little  man  looked  into  the  faces  of 
each  one  with  his  big,  soft  brown  ej'es, 
and  then,  walking  up  to  one  he  knew 
best,  he  stretched  out  his  little  hand 
and  said,  "Good-after-noon!"  Every 
member  of  that  group  was  mortified;  all 
had  been  rude,  and  the  sweet,  gentle- 
manly little  fellow  had  taught  the  lesson 
by  his  own  innate  spirit  of  good-fellow- 
ship. He  did  not  resent  the  attention 
paid  his  sister,  but  enjoyed  the  favors 
bestowed  upon  her,  but  he  wanted  to 
be  friends.  How  often  are  children 
hurt  through  just  such  thoughtlessness  1 
The  pretty  one,  or  the  most  attractive 
one,  for  some  reason  receives  all  the 
attention,  utterly  ignoring  the  timid  or 
the  shy  one,  whose  little  heart  may  be 
aching  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
banquet  of  affection  spread  before  it. 
Certainly  every  member  of  that  group 
learned  a  lesson  in  good  manners  from 
that  gentlemanly  little  boy. 


All  lies  are  great  travelers. 
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HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  a  lad^'  told 
me  of  another  little  girl  who  wished  to 
become  beautiful.  I  will  tell  the  story 
as  she  told  it  to  me. 

This  little  girl's  name  was  Annie. 
Annie  had  always  been  called  an  uglj' 
child.  People  didn't  tell  her  she  was 
ugly.  They  were  kind-hearted  and  did 
not  wish  to  hurt  her  feelings,  but  often 
when  people  did  not  think  she  was  near 
she  heard  them  say,  "What  a  plain 
child  Annie  is!  She  never  will  grow 
pretty,  and  Rose  grows  prettier  every 
day."  Rose  was'^  Annie's  little  sister, 
and  a  very  beautiful  child  she  was  with 
her  rosy  cheeks  and  sunn}'  curls.  Poor 
Annie!  When  she  heard  such  things 
said  she  would  go  to  her  room  and  cry 
for  hours.  This  made  her  eyes  and  nose 
red  and  made  her  look  uglier  than  ever. 
Besides  it  made  two  cross  looking 
wrinkles  come  between  Annie's  eyes. 
Rose  was  always  afraid  to  speak  to 
Annie  when  she  saw  those  wrinkles 
for  she  knew  Annie  was  in  a  bad  temper 
and  would  scold  or  even  strike  her.  I 
feel  sorry  for  Annie,  because  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  ugly,  and  how  badly  I 
used  to  feel  when  I  heard  friends  say 
how  much  better  looking  my  sisters 
were  than  I  was. 

One  day  Annie  had  one  of  her  crying 
spells  and  went  off  in  the  woods  to  sulk. 
She  sat  down  under  a  tree  and  thought 
she  was  the  most  unhappy  little  girl  in 
the  world.  While  she  was  sitting  there 
an  old  lady  came  out  of  a  house  near 
by  and  asked  Annie  what  was  the  matter. 
The  old  lady  had  such  a  kind  face  that 
Annie  told  her  her  trouble.  The  lady 
said; 

"  At  the  top  of  that  hill  is  a  small  lake 


of  water;  If  you  can  climb  to  the  top  of 
that  and  look  into  the  water,  you  will 
find  that  you  are  beautiful." 

The  lady  knew  that  Annie  couldn't 
climb  to  the  top  of  of  the  hill  that  day, 
but  Annie  was  so  anxious  to  become 
beautiful  that  she  at  once  set  out  on  her 
journey. 

After  awhile  she  became  tired  and  sat 
on  the  porch  of  a  house  to  rest.  A  lady 
came  out  and  asked  Annie  where  she 
came  from  and  what  she  wanted.  Annie 
told  this  lady  her  story. 

The  lady  told  her  that  she  must  go 
home  now  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  she  might  come  again.  She 
told  Annie  that  she  must  not  say  a  cross 
word  to  anyone  during  that  month,  if 
she  did  she  could  not  go  to  the  beauti- 
ful lake  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Annie  was  very  tired  so  she  was  will- 
ing to  go  home. 

When  she  came  near  her  house  she 
saw  Rose  with  Annie's  doll.  She  ran  up 
to  Rose  and  was  going  to  say  something 
cross  to  her  when  she  remembered  the 
lake  and  was  silent. 

That  was  a  very  hard  month  for  Annie. 
Time  and  time  again  she  wished  to  say 
something  cross  but  the  thought  of  the 
fountain  kept  her  from  doing  so. 

At  the  end  of  that  month  she  again 
went  to  the  lady  who  lived  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  told  her  that  she 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  lake.  The  lad}' 
was  much  surprised  at  the  change  in 
Annie's  face.  The  two  wrinkles  between 
the  eyes  had  almost  gone,  and  the  little 
face  wore  a  happier  look. 

She  told  Annie  that  she  was  not  quite 
ready  to  go  to  the  lake,  but  Annie  was 
to  go  home  for  another  month.  During 
this  month  she  was  to  help  every  one 
that  she  could. 

Little  Annie  went  home.  She  felt 
much  happier  than    she    did    when    she 
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went  home  before,  but  she  didn't  know 
the  reason  for  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason  she  was  happier? 

During  that  month  Annie  helped  her 
'mother  in  the  kitchen.  She  tended  the 
baby  when  her  mother  was  busy  and  the 
baby  was  cross.  She  played  games  with 
little  Rose.  She  always  had  the  paper 
ready  for  her  papa  to  read  when  he 
came  home  from  his  work. 

Once  she  heard  her  papa  say  to  his 
wife,  "What  a  good  child  Annie  is 
growing  to  be!" 

"Yes,"  said  her  mamma,  "I  .don't  see 
how  I  could  get  along  without  her.  She 
helps  me  so  much." 

That  night  Annie  went  to  bed  with  a 
joyful  heart.  She  didn't  care  if  she  was 
ugly  if  her  folks  loved  her.  She  didn't 
know  that  she  was  growing  prettier  every 
day.  Kind  deeds  and  words  always 
make  the  face  kind,  and  is  not  a  kind 
face  always  pretty? 

At  the  end  of  this  month  Annie  again 
went  to  the  lady  and  asked  if  she  might 
go  to  the  lake.  The  lady  said  that  she 
was  not  quite  ready  yet.  That  Annie 
was  to  go  home  for  another  month. 
During  this  month  she  was  not  to  think 
an  unkind  or  a  bad  thought. 

Annie  was  troubled  about  this.  It  was 
not  so  hard  to  control  her  tongue,  but 
it  was  very  hard  to  keep  from  thinking 
of  things  that  were  not  right. 

Nevertheless  she  determined  to  try. 
When  she  began  to  think  of  something 
that  was  not  right  she  would  run  and  get 
a  book  to  read  or  would  plaj'  with  baby. 
Then  she  would  forget  about  the  bad 
thought.  She  did  this  until  at  last  bad 
thoughts  did  not  trouble  her  often. 

"Mamma,  don't  you  think  Annie  is 
pretty?"  she  once  heard  Rose  say. 

"Yes,  dear,  she  has  better  health  than 
she  used  to,  I  think,"  said  mamma. 

What    made  her    have    better    health? 


She  didn't  fret  and  cry  like  she  used  to. 
she  thought  less  of  herself  and  more  of 
others. 

When  this  month  was  ended,  Annie 
I  went  to  the  lady  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  go  to  the  lake.  The  lady  said  yes, 
so  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
where  they  saw  a  lake  as  smooth  as 
glass.  The  lady  told  Annie  to  look  in 
the  water.  Annie  did  so,  and  saw  a 
little  girl  with  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes.  What  a  happy  little  face  it 
was! 

"Howl  have  changed,"  said  Annie. 
"  I  am  pretty  now.  " 

"Yes  you  are  pretty  now,  because  you 
have  a  beautiful  spirit.  You  haven't 
changed  in  a  minute.  Your  face  has 
beeen  growing  prettier  ever  since  you 
have  tried  to  do  better,  and  it  will  not 
grow  ugly  as  long  as  you  are  good,  "said 
the  lady. 

Annie  went  home.  It  was  very  hard 
for  her  to  do  what  was  right  all  the  time, 
but  she  prayed  that  God  would  help  her, 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  resist 
temptation  unless  she  had  help  all  the 
time  from  her  Heavenly  Father. 

Do  )  ou  wish  to  become  beautiful  chil- 
dren? Do  you  know  that  by  doing  as 
this  lady  told  Annie  to  do  you  will  grow 
more  beautiful  every  day?  Try  this  for 
yourselves  and  see  if  you  are  not  hap- 
pier as  well  as  more  beautiful. 


There  is  evil  enough  in  man,  we  all 
know!  But  it  is  not  the  mission  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  to  detail 
I  and  report  it  all.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
as  pure  as  possible,  and  fragrant  with 
gentleness  and  charity. 

A  NEW  chance,  a  new  leaf,  a  new  life 
— this  is  the  golden,  the  unspeakable 
gift  which  each  new  day  offers  to  us. 
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FOURTH  LETTER  TO  THE  PRIHARIES. 

Dear  Children:  We  were  entering 
Kanab  about  noon,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
where  I  left  you  in  ni}'  last  letter. 

"Kanab"  is  an  Indian  word,  and 
means  willows.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Kanab  creek,  there  used  to  be  a  mar- 
velous growth  of  willows.  But  no  wil- 
lows are  to  be  seen  there  now;  since  our 
people  founded  the  city  there,  great 
floods  have  swept  them  all  away. 

Although  it  was  the  first  time  either 
of  us  had  visited  Kanab,  we  felt  quite 
at  home  among  the  people  there.  Sister 
Harriet  Brown  entertained  us,  and  being 
herself  very  happy  in  doing  so,  made  us 
feel  happy,  too,  in  being  her  guests. 

We  were  glad  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  nice  warm  bath,  and  to  rest  for 
that  afternoon. 

At  10  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  we  met  with  the  Relief  Society. 
As  my  mission  was  principally  to  the 
Primaries,  I  always  talked  to  the  moth- 
ers in  their  meetings  about  visiting  and 
encouraging  their  children  in  their  little 
meetings. 

The  Primary  meeting  was  held  at  2 
o'clock  in  Kanab,  and  I  think  1  never 
enjoyed  a  meeting  more.  There  are  so 
many  bright,  lovely  children  there,  and 
all  so  sweet  and  good.  Bat  then,  we 
find  the  same  kind  of  children,  and  lots 
of  them,  everywhere  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints — thank  God  for  them,  and 
may   He  bless  them  all  forever! 

Sister  Wells,  in  talking  to  the  children 
of  Kanab  in  their  meeting,  asked  them 
to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  send  the 
rain,  which  was  so  much  needed  there; 
and  to  keep  on  praying  for  it  until  it 
came.  They  all  voted  that  they  would. 
And  a  few  weeks  later.  Sister  Brown 
wrote  us  that  the  blessed  rain  had  come, 
and  the  faith  of  the  little  ones  was 
strengthened. 


The  Young  Ladies  held  their  meeting 
in  the  evening;  everybody  was  invited, 
the  meetinghouse  was  well  filled,  and  we 
had  another  excellent  time. 

The  21st  was  Sunday.  Sister  Wells 
and  myself  went  to  Sabbath  School,  and 
found  it  well  conducted  and  very  inter- 
esting. The  primary  department  of  the 
Sabbath  School  sang  for  us  the  temper- 
ance song,  "Cold  Water  is  the  Drink  for 
Me,"  and  told  us  Brother  George  God- 
dard  sang  it  for  them,  and  asked  them  to 
learn    it  when  he  visited  them. 

I  must  mention  the  regular  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Young  Ladies,  held  Sun- 
day evenings.  We  met  with  them  that 
Sunday  and  had  a  time  of  rejoicitjg  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  blessing, 
of  testimony  and  peace  rested  richly  up- 
on us  all,  until,  I  believe,  we  were  all 
moved  to  tears  of  gratitude,  love  and 
adoration  towards  God.  None  but  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  or  at  least  only 
the  sisters,  were  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. And  after  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing we  all  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  and  thought  of  the  time  to  come 
when  Zion  from  above  will  meet  with 
Zion  on  the  earth,  and  they  shall  fall  on 
our  necks  and  we  on  theirs,  and  we  shall 
kiss  each  other  and  praise  God  and  re- 
joice together. 

President  Wooley  and  his  family  con- 
tributed to  the  enjoyment  of  our  visit  by 
taking  us  for  a  drive  around  the  city. 
And  everyone  was  so  hospitable  and 
kind,  we  felt  as  though  Kanab  was  truly 
a  little  Paradise  of  peace. 

We  visited  a  number  of  sick  people, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  sisters  of 
the  place,  and  while  we  comforted  and 
cheered  them  as  best  we  might,  we  heard 
from  some  of  them  testimonies  of  faith 
in  God  and  cheerful  submission  to  His 
will,  which  strengthened  and  helped  us 
in  return. 
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Monday  morning,  the  22nd,  Brother 
Charles  Pugh  took  us  and  some  other 
sisters  to  a  point  called  the  Red  Knoll; 
that  was  twelve  miles  from  Kanab,  on 
•*  our  homeward  journey.  But  I  must  tell 
you  of  that  morning's  ride,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  rides  we  had 
on  the  whole  trip. 

We  traveled  up  hill  nearly  all  the 
way,  and  the  sand  was  so  heavy  and 
deep  that  four  horses  were  necessarj'  to 
draw  us;  good,  large,  strong  horses,  too. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  dam,  flume  and 
reservoirs  which  the  heroic  people  of 
Kanab  have  made  to  get  the  water  (ftider 
control  so  they  can  use  it  and  not  be 
damaged  by  it.  But  anyone  must  see 
the  work  to  form  even  a  faint  idea  of  its 
vastness.  President  Brigham  Young, 
in  his  day,  prophesied  many  things  con- 
cerning Kanab,  so  we  are  told,  which 
have  been  and  are  being  fulfilled.  Among 
other  things  he  told  of  the  floods  which 
would  sweep  the  willows  away,  and  how 
the  waters  of  the  creek  would  have  to  be 
secured. 

"Who,"  we  asked,  "was  the  originator 
of  this  marvelous  work  and  wonder?"  And 
we  were  gratified  to  hear  young  Brother 
Pugh  answer,  "Uncle  Guernsey  Brown 
was  the  prime  leader,  and  the  man  that 
stood  by  the  work  until  it  was  done;  al- 
though everybody  helped;  I  suppose 
nearly  every  man  and  boy  belonging  to 
the  place  has  worked  days  and  da\s  on 
it." 

It  pleased  us  to  hear  this,  because,  in 
childhood,  we  had  known  Uncle  Guern- 
sey and  Aunt  Harriet  Brown  as  j'oung 
people;  have  known  something  of  their 
faithfulness  and  the  hardships  they  have 
endured  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  all  the 
way  along;  and  to  find  that  such  people, 
in  some  instances,  "are  not  without 
honor,"  even  in  their   own  land,  is   very 


pleasant  indeed.  Sister  Brown  is  every- 
body's "  Aunt  Harriet"  in  Kanab;  a  choice 
nurse  among  the  sick,  and  the  soother  of 
many  sorrows. 

About  eight  miles  from  Kanab,  right 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  came  to 
a  very  beautiful  and  rather  mysterious 
looking  little  lake.  To  our  questions  re- 
garding its  name,  Brother  Pugh  answered, 
"There  are  three  of  them,  about  half  a 
mile  apart;  they  are  known  as  The  Three 
Lakes."  We  saw  and  admired  all  three 
of  them;  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with 
its  rocks,  trees  and  brush  mirrored  like 
pictures  in  their  clear,  blue  depths.  We 
were  told  that  the  lakes  were  full  of  carp, 
and  that  often  picnic  parties  came  up 
there  and  had  pleasant  outs,  sometimes 
remaining  over  night. 

Not  far  from  The  Three  Lakes  there 
is  a  very  large  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to- 
wards the  road.  In  the  cave  is  a  spring 
of  clear,  cold  water.  And,  what  do  you 
think  a  young  man  has  done?  He  has 
taken  up  a  claim  there,  built  a  house  in- 
side of  the  cave,  and  lives  there  with  his 
wife  and  little  ones. 

We  could  see  them  as  we  passed,  the 
min  at  work  and  the  children  at  play. 
There  are  patches  of  ground  near,  where 
they  farm  and  have  a  garden;  and  little 
pastures  for  their  cows  and  chickens. 
The  home  in  the  cave  seemed  to  us  very 
romantic  and  interesting. 

At  the  Red  Knoll,  some  one  said, 
"Change  cars  here!"  And  sure  enough, 
there  was  another  team,  which  had  come 
to  meet  us,  and  take  us  on  to  Order- 
ville;  while  Brother  Pugh,  after  resting 
and  feeding  his  horses,  returned  to  Ka- 
nab. 

Orderville,  and  some  other  settle- 
ments, are  in  Long  Valley.  Mount 
Carmel  is  the  name  of  one  settlement 
through  which  we  passed. 
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Orderville  is  twenty-four  miles  from 
Kanab.  We  reached  that  place  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m. ;  had  dinner,  Relief  Society 
meeting,  supper  and  Young  Ladies' 
meeting  that  afternoon  and  evening. 
Went  to  bed  tired,  but  very  grateful 
and  happy.  Had  been  disappointed,  that 
no  letters  from  home  had  reached  us 
while  at  Kanab.  But  at  Orderville,  the 
Sisters  Hoyet,  with  whom  we  took  din- 
ner and  rested,  kept  the  Post  Office,  and 
when  the  mail  came  there  that  afternoon 
it  brought  the  letters  we  had  expected  at 
Kanab;  Sister  Hoyet  took  them  out  for 
us  there;  they  were  full  of  good  news 
and  messages  of  love  from  our  dear  ones 
at  home;  so  we  slept  peacefully  that 
night. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  had  to  go 
on  at  10  o'clock,  to  fill  appointments  in 
other  places,  we  had  Primary  meeting  at 
nine.  All  the  children  came  and  many 
parents.  In  that  meeting  the  spirit  of 
love  and  kindness  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  that  babies,  just  beginning  to 
walk,  would  get  together  and  hug  and 
kiss  each  other.  We  wondered  if  fresh, 
bright,  early  morning  is  not  about  the 
best  time  for  children's  meetings  to  be 
held.  There  is  more  to  tell  of  Order- 
ville, but  good-bye  for  this  time.  Al- 
ways your  loving  friend,  Liila. 


It  is  noble  to  bear  like  a  hero  the 
calamities  of  life,  but  it  is  ignoble  to 
continue  to  suffer  under  them  when  the 
time  has  arrived  to  triumph  over  them; 
and  only  an  intelligent  view  of  each  case 
can  reveal  when    that  time    has  arrived. 

As  storm  following  storm,  and  wave 
succeeding  wave,  give  additional  hard- 
ness to  the  shell  that  encloses  the  pearl, 
so  do  the  storms  and  waves  of  life  add 
force  to  the  character  of  man. 


HE  NAILED   HIS  SISTER  DOWN. 

Tommy  Teale  was  just  six  years  old. 
To-day  was  his  birthday,  but  instead  of 
having  a  good  time  to  celebrate  such  a 
grand  event  he  had  to  take  care  of  the 
bab\'.  His  mother  had  gone  out  on 
some  errands  and  left  him  all  alone  with 
his  little  sister.  Tommy  felt  very,  very 
badl}'  to  think  such  a'  thing  had  to  hap- 
pen on  his  birthda}',  and  besides,  little 
Nellie  cried   a  great  deal. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her; 
of  course  he  loved  her  dearly,  but  did  not 
enjoy  taking  care  of  her  when  she  was 
so  fretful. 

As  he  stood  at  the  window  Ned  Brown 
came  out  to  play  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Come  out.  Tommy!"  he  shouted. 

"I  can't!"  shouted  back  the  little  pris- 
oner.     "I've  got  to   'tend  the  baby." 

"Shut  the  door  tight,  then,  she  can't 
get  out!"  screamed  Ned. 

Tommy  thought  it  over.  He  knew 
more  about  babies  than  Ned  Brown  did. 
He  thought  Nellie  might  burn  herself  on 
the  stove,  or  pull  the  cover  off  the  table 
and  break  the  lamp,  or  some  other  thing 
that  babies  seem  to  love  to  do.  Ah!  a 
bright  idea  came  into  Tommy's  head. 
He  ran  quickly  to  the  closet,  got  the 
hammer  and  tacks,  and  then  went  over 
to  his  baby  sister  and  drove  three  tacks 
right  through  her  pretty  little  dress, 
fastening  her  down  tight  to  the  floor. 

When  this  was  done  he  ran  out  of 
doors  as  fast  as  his  little  fat  legs  could 
carr}'  him.  In  such  a  hurry  was  he  to 
get  to  play  that  he  neglected  to  shut  the 
door  tightly. 

In  about  an  hour  Tommy's  mother 
returned,  and  much  to  her  surprise  she 
found  her  baby  daughter  out  on  the  top 
step!  Both  .her  chubby  arms  and  dim- 
pled neck  were  bare,  for  she  had  no 
dress  on.  Her  mother  picked  her  up  and 
carried  her  into  the  sitting-room.      There 
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was  the  little  frock,  nailed  to  the  floor, 
in  torn  condition,  showing  how  very 
hard  baby  must  have  struggled  to  get 
away,  and  of  course  it  had  to  be  put 
into  the  ragbag. 

Tommy  came  in  soon  after,  and  was 
very  much  astonished  at  what  his  mother 
told  him. 

"I  ne\er  did  see  such  a  baby,"  he 
said.  "I  thought  you  only  wished  to 
keep  her  out  of  mischief,  and  I  felt  sure 
the  nails  would  do  that!" 

Tommy's  mother  shook  her  head,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "I  never  did  see  such  a 
boy." 


BIG   LETTERS. 


A  Primary  Recitation. 

'Tis  Sunday  morning,  mama; 

How  bright  the  sunshine  looks! 
I  want  to  pray  for  makers 

Of  papers  and  of  books. 

Last  night,  while  papa  held  me. 

And  read  aloud  to  you, 
I   looked  across  the  paper. 

And  tried  to  read  it,  too. 

The  words,  as  papa  read  them, 

I  could  not  understand; 
And  so  I  read  big  letters, 

Above  and    'neath  his  hand. 

But  all  of  those  big  letters. 

Said  POLITICS  and  gold; 
And  MEDICINE  and  silver; 

And  DRESS  GOODS  BOUGHT  and    sold. 

I  like  to  read  big  letters, 

But  want  the  words  some  good; 
And  think  they  might  be  made  so, 

If  book-men  understood. 

I'll  ask  the  Lord  to  teach  them, 

On  low  lines,  and  above, 
To  tell  in  Big,  Plain  Letters, 

Of  GOD  and  FAITH    and    LOVE. 


GOD  BLESS  THEE. 

"God  bless   thee!"     Here    the    gray  sire 

stands. 
With  low  bowed  head  and  clasping  hands; 
This  is  his  farewell  blessing  given, 
His  prayer  of  faith    born  up  to  Heaven; 
Breathed  for  that  dear   departing   one — 
"God   bless  thee,   oh,    my  son'" 

"God    bless    thee!"      And    the    mother's 

gaze. 
Tells  how  unselfishly  she  prays; 
How  much  of  love  is  written  there — 
Those  three  short  words  are  a  full  prayer. 
Breathed  in   deep  accents,  calmly,  mild, 
"God  bless  thee,  oh,  my  child!" 

"God  bless  thee!'    Now  the  sister  sweeps 
Aside  youth's  playful  mood,  and  weeps; 
Still  lingering  in   a  fond  embrace, 
As  loth  to  quit  that  resting  place; 
Such  love,  such  hopes  in  this    combine, 
"God  bless  thee,    brother  mine!" 

Oft  will  a  long  farewell  address. 
Less  heartfelt  tenderness  express; 
And  finest  eloquence  may  prove. 
Less  true,   confiding,   changeless  love. 
Let  this  our  earnest  farewell  be. 
It  is  enough  for  us  and  thee, 
Who  on  God's  mercies  all  depend  — 
"God  bless  thee,  faithful  friend!" 

Lula. 


What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  mar- 
ble, education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The 
philosopher,  the  saint,  and  the  hero,  the 
wise,  the  good,  and  the  great  man  often 
lie  hid  in  the  plebeian,  which  a  proper 
education  might  have  disinterred  and 
brought  to  light. 

Have  a  smile  for  all,  a  pleasant  word 
for  everybody.  To  succeed,  work  hard, 
earnestl)'  and  incessantly. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair, 

•DR; 
^  CREAM 

BAKING 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
fcjm  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING. 

Your  boy  can  come  in  and  buy  a  suit  or  furnish- 
ing as  cheap  as  you  o-  any  one  else,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  when  he  takes  it  home,  bring  it  back 
and  gel  his  cash  returned.  We  do  this  because 
we  guarantee  satisfaction.  We  are  now  prepared 
to  show  you  the  Latest  Styles  at  the  very  lowest 
Prices.  Call  and  be  convinced  and  then  you  will 
be  our  best  advertiser.  We  are  up  to  date  in 
men's  clothing.    SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

ONE    PRICE    TO    ALL 

J.  R.  GARDNER, 

NO.  lSe-13B  7VKIN   STRBBT 


For  Your  m  Fall  Goods. 

Come  to  the  Biggest,  Brightest, 
Busiest  Home  Furnishing  Store  in  Salt 
Lake. 

Here  Higheit  Qualities  are  linked  to 
Lowest  Prices. 

Our  busines  is  so  large  that  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  inducements  that  we 
don't  claim  can't  be  matched,  but  they 
have  never  yet  been  equaled  in  the  city 
of  Salt  Lake.  In  variety,  price  and  cer- 
tainty of  satisfaction  we  can  give  you 
service  unequaled  by  any  other  house. 

mmi  \wm\  si(ir[, 

51-53-55  E.,  FIRST  SOUTH. 


/Har^tels,  Crates,  /^rt       ^ 
^        apd  pioor  Jil^5. 
ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  and  LOW  PRICES. 

Ulan  S10V6  &  Hardware  60. 

Corner  Cornmercial  &  ist  South  Sts. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


GEO.  A.  LOWE 

■^  SALT  LAKE  CITY,   f  OGDEN.   j-  LOGAN.  #■ 

OFFERS  FOR  FALL  TRADE ^^^^^ 

Latest  Improved  Superior  Grain  Drills, 

Solid  Comfort  Sulky  Plows,  .      .      . 
Garden   City  Clipper  Plows,      .     . 


A  Full  Line  of  Farm  Machinery,  . 


AND 


SCHUTTLER    WAGONS. 


SAVE  MONEY!  GET  THE  BEST! 


YOU  CAN  DO  THIS  BY  BUYING  A 


iAZHITE 


SeiA£ING 
7VTACHINE 


Sold,  cheaper  (quality  consici= 
ered.)  and  on  easier  terms  ttian^ 
any  other.  Do  not  be  persuaded 
to  btj.y  a  sewing  m.acl:iine  till  you. 
have  eixiamined  and  tested  a  New^ 
White. 

Send  to  me  for  prices  ^^  terms 
and  a  machine  for  trial. 


L.  E.  Halu 

29  WEST  FIRST 
SOUTH  ST., 

SALT  LAKE 
CITY,  UTAH. 


Wt^ITE   FOl^  CflTALiOGUE   AND   Pt^ICES. 


W.   S.    PIERCE. 


ESTABLISHEn   IN    1  BBB. 


507,  505,  507  Constitution  Building, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


ElilflS   JVIOf^RlS   &   SOflS   CO., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY, 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said :  "I  only  need  visit  the  grave3'ard  ot"  a  com- 
munity to  know  the  character  of  the  people." 

In  doing  your  part  toward  the  preservation  of  the  people's  character  in  this 
direction,  you  will  iind  it  much  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  the  largest  iirm  in 
this  region  of  the  country.  We  will  give  you  the  lowest  figures  tor  the  best  class 
of  workmanship.      Write  for  prices  and  designs. 

ELiIflS   IVIOHHIS   &   SOflS    CO., 

21  to  30  W.  South  Temple  Street. 

OPPOSITE    ENTRKNC©    TO    TETU^PL©    BLOCK. 

GRANITE  ^^  |«flI{BliE  I90flU|lEJlTS  ^^  HEADSTONES 


..THROUGH   THE.  . 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 


iKD  THE 


MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

I?«  THE  -WORLD. 


Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 

EACH  WAY  BETWEEN 

OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS! 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

THE    HOST   THOROnaHLT  EQUIPPED   BAILWAT 
IN  THE  WEST. 

D.  O.DODGE,  S.  H,  BABCOCK, 

QBNL.  MOB.  Traffic  Mgb. 

F.  A.  WADLEIGH,  OENL.  PasGR.  AGT. 

FITSCURED 

{From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.n.Peeke,whomake8a  specialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician;  hia  success  is  astonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years' standmg  cured  by  him. 
HepobiiBhesavaluableworbonthisdiseasewhicfihe 
Bends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P  O  and  Esprese  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  a.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 

°H.  K.THomflsl 

C' 

e 


■4^5  St  SO  TUJRIN  STHeex. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY 


Dry  Goods,  stioes. 

Notions,  616. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 


OF 


UTA 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

8UHPLUB, 

ASSETS, 


8250,00000 

50,000.00 

340,000-00 

OFFICERS  :     HEBBE  J.  GRANT.  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  EOMNEY.Vicb-Prbsident,  LEWIS  8.  HILLS. 

Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :       HRNKT  DiNWOODEY,   Gboroe 
KOMNKT,  TH08.  G.  WEBBER.  P.  T.  FARNSWORTH,  W.  H. 

EOWE,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Eliar  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  o. 
Ctttler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO,  Agents. 
60  Main  Street. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier, 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COmPflNY, 

IHo.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Liake  City 

Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  Inquiry  you  may 
make  for  Information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 
Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25,  1894. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:06  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  in.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:61  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m..  Cripple  Creek  9:60  a.  m 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6 :35  p.  m..  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  6:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  S-.m 

p.m.,  Denver  9 :25  p.m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  HUGHES,        B.  F  NEVJNS,        S.  K  HOOPER, 
Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agent,  G.  P.  d  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo.  Salt  Lake  City.         Denver,  Colo. 


S  PICTOW' 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

Making  theEiceeding  Fast  Time  of 
47  1-2  Hours  to  CHICAGO, 
33  1-2  Hoursto  MISSOURI  RIVER 
23  Hours  to  DENVER. 


From  SHLT    LKKE     CITV. 

The  fact  that  this  line  has  the  best 
equipment  and  otfers  the  best  service  Is 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  traveling 
public.  The  Tourist,  the  Home-seeker 
and  the  Business  Man  finds  in  the  service 
of  this  road  all  that  is  required. 

THE  OHIOH  PACIFIC 

IS  THE  ONLY 

DINING  CAR  LINE. 

Tmo  Thpoogh  Trains  Daily  to  all  Points  East. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE   MONEY. 


Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  Pullman  Colonist 

Sleeners,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 

Elegant  Dining  Cars. 

City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Sait  Lal(e  City. 

D.  E.  BURLEY,      E.  DICKINSON,    E.  L.  LOMAX, 
Gen.  Agt  Pass.  Dap.   Asst.  Gen;  Mgr.        G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  wonderful  success. 
Being  a  poor  girl  and  needing  money  badly,  I 
tried  the  Dish  Washer  business  and  have  cleared 
$200  every  month.  It  is  more  money  than  I  ever 
had  before  and  I  can't  help  telling  you  about  it, 
for  I  believe  any  person  can  do  as  well  as  I  have 
if  they  only  try.  Dish  washers  sell  on  sight;  every 
lady  wants  one.  The  Mound  City  Dish  Washer 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  give  you  all  necessary 
instructions,  so  you  can  begin  work  at  once.  The 
Dish  Washer  does  splendid  work;  you  can  wash 
and  dry  the  dishes  in  two  or  three  minutes  with- 
out putting  your  hands  in  the  water  at  all.  Try 
this  business  and  let  us  know  how  you  succeed. 

Elizabeth  C. 

SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS and  PORGINGS,  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing Cars  with  self-oiling  axles  and  wheels ;  also 
Architectural  Ironwork  in  all  its  branches. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant  macblnes  for 
Grindinff  and  Corrugating  FUmr  Mill  Rolls. 

We  are  agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Steam  Pumps. 

Office  and  Works  at  149  W  North  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Telephone  No.  466. 


j.\J.*}*'''°" 


flHY  \m  OF  wisiowom 
fliiiiis  &  rut  uiisi 


Why  not  keep  some  of 
this  money  at  home  by 
having  the  work  done 
here. 

We  make  "Pictures  that 
look  like  you."  Sure  like- 
ness,   superb  finish. 

We  make  Portraits  at 
any  price  from  SI. 00  up. 
We  liave  First  Class  Art- 
ists and  the  latest  methods  and  appliances.  Try  our  $5.00  life  size  crayon  portrait, 
it's  a  winner.  An  elegant  hand-made  16x20  crayon  (not  a  lithograph)  of  Pres. 
Wilford  Woodruff,  taken  from  his  latest  plioto,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
$1.50.  We  want  good  agents  in  every  town  to  handle  goods  that  sell  on  sight. 
Write  for  prices. 

UTAH    PORTRAIT    CO. 


'AKEtelTY.  ='-- 
enoa.  PtTEeeoN  mob. 


"I    WANT    THE   BEST" 


THE  FARMERS  CRY. 


I8DH  Duplicate. 
11:22  am  July  28-96. 


85G.  Ao.  W. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  July  27th. 

Co-operative  Wag-on  &  Machine  Co., 

Your  ninth  car  Plymouth  Twine  passed  Newport  News  twenty- 
fifth  instant  C.  and  0.  car  fifty  four  eighty  one. 

J.  A.  Munroe,  Traffic  Manager. 


Omaha,  July  31st,  1896. 

To  Co-operative  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 
Car  of  Plymouth  Twine   passed  Missouri  River  west  last  night  in  C. 
and  0.  car  fifty  four  eighty  one. 

J.  A.  Munroe,  Traffic  Manager. 

TELEGRAMS  REFERRED  TO 

j{ed  Tag  Plymouth  Binding  ^mz, 

Sold  bv  us  for  ten  years.     A  farmer  once  using  it  will 
never  use  any  other  kind. 

LOOK    OUT    F=OR    TH©    RSD    THG. 


«SI 


We  have  accepted  the  State  Agencies,  Utah  and 
Idaho,  for  sale  of 

Planet   Junior    Garden   Tools. 


We  offer  a  full  line  of  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros.' Glass  Valve  Seat  Pumps, 
California  Forks  and  Haying  Tools  in  endless  variety.  Correspondence 
and  orders  solicited. 


GO-OP.  WAGON  &  MAGHINE  60., 

LeaflinQ  imDlemeni  Dealers,  UtaH  and  Idalio. 


Genera/  Offices,  Sa/t  Lake  City. 


GEO.  T.  ODELL,  Gen' I  Manager. 


DAYNES  2b  COALTER, 


THE   SALT    LAKE    VIUSIO    DEALERS 

l^ou;  occ:upy  tipe  former  loeatioi?  of  (^oalter  9  Si^elgrov/e. 


PIANOS  $10  Per  Month. 


ORGANS  $7  Per  Month. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

CATALOGUE    FREE.  DAYNES    £    COALTER.    74    MAIN    STREET 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editok — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hojeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  theu-  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,M.C.,  183 PearlSt., New  York. 


American  Biscuit&ManufactttriDgCo., 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKEE 

37  E.  3rd  Sonth  St.,      Salt  I^ake  City. 


Do   You  Want  a   Bicvcle? 

LOOK    AT    THIS 


Iiadies'  t^amblep,  JWodel  t).      Price  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $30,  $35,  $40,|$45, 
$50,  $60,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  but  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Kshing  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Tents,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 

Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROiA£NINC    BROS. 

m   MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  1461  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


Absolutely  "Pure 


BaMng 
Powder 


TH6  HEflRy  DIDUIOODEy  FUilDITUR6  COiQPm 

SHL-T    LKK©    CITV. 

BABY  OAKRIAGES,  REFRIGERATORS,  FURNITURE, 
CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  tP  CROCKERY. 


® 


R 


«' 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


GENERAL   MERCHANDISE; 


^^'S=^^5^s^^g^a;=o^=B<j'0'^g?s^s=&=^»<e^t^fr^fe'^re'S=^ei 


S'-o^^^&^s^S'aa'O'^ 


J 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

«  Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Mam  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.   WEBBER.  Superintendent. 


Salt  Lake  City,  May  15,  1896. 
The  Three  Crown  Baking  Powder  manufac- 
tured by  Hewlett  Bros,  has  been  submitted  to  me 
for  analysis,  and  I  find  it  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  very  best  brands  sold  at  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  Three 
Crown  and  those  conceded  by  almost  everybody  to 
be  the  best  powders  on  the  market,  the  Three  Crown 

Baking  Powder  has  the  Greater  Leavening 
strength  and  Purity.  ^  t.  KmosBURv.  chemist. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH. 


